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SPECTATOR OF BOOKS. 
SWISS SKETCHES. 

A Three Months’ Tour in Switzerland and 
France, §&c. By the Rev. William Lid- 
diard. Smith, Elder and Co. 

TRAVELLERS in Switzerland, as indeed in 

almost every passable spot in Europe, have 

of late and 





been very numerous years, 
their narratives and memorandums, in- 
tended always, of course, originally for 


private friends, have found their way pretty 
regularly and voluminously before the pub- 
lic. That the scenery of Switzerland is an 
‘inexhaustible ’ subject we cannot but 


agree with Mr. Liddiard, for, as he says, 
“no two travellers, perhaps, sce this 
mountainous region under the same as- 


pect,—now glooming in mist, now spark- 
ling in sunshine, yet never otherwise than 
sublime.” Gur “author de precates ‘ too 
severe criticism of a tour which has been 
written with a view to stimulate others to 
undertake ¢ a similar journey. ” We are not 
given to severity, nor if we were is there 
anything in the book before us that would 
afford food for our ill-natured appetites. It 
isa pleasant collection of running way-side 


notes, with neither much general vigour of 


description, nor novelty of detail. By the 
mere reader, therefore, this book might be 
deemed insipid, whilst, as a pleasant and 
useful companion for one setting out on 
forcign travel, it may be recommended 
above many more pretending tomes. ‘The 
author, however, should be a litile careful 
how he plays off his ‘tricks upon travel- 
lers,”’ when | ie onee reaches sober London, 
and not tell us the old story of the carving- 
knife-and-bacon assassin, as a new and 
original adventure. Such a paltry expe- 
dient as this might provoke the ire of some 


critics to set the whole volume down as of 


similar second-hand manufacture. ‘There 
is nothing now to be added but that the 
volume is embellished by some spirited 
lithographic views, and a very clear and 
useful plan of the route by Lausane, Berne, 
&c. With this we proceed with a few mis- 
cellaneous extracts :-—— 

The Prisoner of Chillon.— After partak- 
ing of an excellent dinner, and still better 
dessert, for which I paid five frances, I pro- 
ceeded on my way for Vevay, reaching the 

castle of Chillon at the sweet and dubious 
hour of evening. The water was still, and 
deep, and blue, just rippling to the pebbly 
shore ; a solitary vessel moving, but scarcely 
seeming to move, with all its ‘sails set, upon 
the water, like a night moth just essaying 
its wings. The mountains at the opposite 
side of the lake, and the vine-covered hills 
about Montreux, Clarens, and Veyay, decked 





in their sombre evening livery, while clus- 
ters of ripening grapes were reflected in the 
unrufiled mirror. Nothing was gloomy but 
the water-tomb of the living, immediately 
before me; but for the gloomy towers of 
which, and its drawbridge, whereon centinels 
were tracing their monotonous sti ps, Lmight 
have supposed myself transplanted to a 
paradise. Lord By ron’s lines recurred to 
me; I thought Ae, even, had not said enough, 
No tyrant could desire a better spot—a 

safer dungeon—for tle indulgence of his 
demoniac passion, where the groans of the 
sufferer could mect no sympathy, could ex- 


cite no avenging arm. Would, for the 
honour of the Canton, some storm would 


demolish the walls of the disgraceful ruin, 
and convert it from a hellish prison into a 
dilapidated mass, such as might at once re- 


joice the heart, while it pleased the eye! 


This I would wish, for the honour of the 
Pays de Vaud, where it stands between (wo 
elements, and, alas! defying both. 

“Ttisa or uifying reflection, that Boni- 
vert, the prisoner of Chillon, has not been 
forgotte n by posterity ; and still more so, to 
know that every honour was paid him by 
the republic of Gene va, to whom he was a 
faithful adherent, yet in whose behalf he 
was fated to under rgo those sufferings which 
have engraved his name amongst the first 
of its best and most undaunted subjects. 
It was, doubtless, no smal! compens sation, 
at the termination of his imprisonment, to 
find that the safety of the republic, in whose 
behalf he became such a martyr, was estab- 
lished in its independenes. As an acknow- 
ledgment of his services, a house and a 
pension of two hundred crowns were award- 
ed him, as long as he remained at Geneva, 
where he was admitted a member of the 
Council of Two Hundred in 1537. 

“In 1551, he gave another proof of the 
regard in which ; held the republic, by 
heque athing it his library, the books of 
whic th, for the most part, "cualeled of rare 
and beautiful editions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Not content with this valuable be- 
quest, he made the republic his heir, upon 
condition that his property was dedic ated to 
the establishment of a college, the founda- 
tion of which he himself proje ‘cted, Ile is 
said to have died in the year 1570. There 
appears, however, to be an hiatus in the 
obituary, between July 14570 and 1571, 
which makes the exact period of his decease 
uncertain. 

“Tn the commencement of a History 
which he wrote of Geneva, he says—‘ Des 
qu'il eut commencé de lire histoire des 
nations il se sentit entrainé par son gout 
pour les rep wublique s, dont il épousa toujours 
les interests.’ It was this feeling, no doubt, 





that brought down upon him the vengeance 
of the petty tyrant, the Duke of Savoy, to 
whom he owed his cruel captivity. 

Mountain Music.—‘* My thoughts and 
eyes were fully occupied with the scene 
around me,—now looking with delight at 
the luxurious growth of the trees nearer to 
us,—and now gazing with awe, and a new- 
felt mixture of delight, at the unexplored 
glacier mountain which seemed immediately 
before us, When the sound of not very dis- 
tant vocal music struck upon my ear. The 
sound, the place, the nature of the music, 
wild as the track we were traversing, with 
which it was in perfect keeping, enchained 
me for a moment to the spot. It seemed 
like the music of another sphere »—nothing, 
however, was to be seen; it evidently was 
nearer the skies than we were. Still all was 
as mysterious as captivating, till the guide, 
who, no doubt, had observed how much it 
had attracted my notice, told me, with a 
smile, that it came from above; in plain 
matter of fact, that the music was the native 
music of the country we were travelling 
through ; an assurance, the truth of which 
was soon proved, by the appearance of two 
or three females, the songstresses, who pre- 
sented flowers to us, and requested, at the 
same time, to be remembered by their 
auditors, Whom they had seen approaching, 
though unseen themselves by us, whom 
they thus welcomed to their hills. <A few 
batzcn seemed amply to satisfy them, not 
only for their vocal exertions, but for the 
wild flowers which they appropriately pre- 
sented to us before we bad them adieu, with 
our thanks, and now, in our turn, left them 
below us. 

“The sound of their wild airs remained 
in my ears long after the fair performers had 
ceased to be visible. I could scarcely per- 
suade my guide that this was absolutely the 
case. But these hills, like the Enchanted 
Island described by Shakspeare, are ‘ full’ 
of these ‘sweet sounds,’ which, from the 
nature of the place and its echo, are heard 
at a great distance. Nothing could have 
been substituted in the way of music for 
these wild strains, which were so completely 
in keeping with the scenery around. Though 
singularly rude, yet the sounds were per- 
fectly harmonious, apparently easy to imi- 
tate, as I thought at first, but by no means 
so imitable as I supposed ; a strange, but to 
me most pleasing mixture of what are called 
head and chest notes, rising from a low 
note to its octave ; requiring a very correct 
ear and me odious voice, and calculated to 
be heard at a great distance ; it seemed as 
if the musie had been borrowed from the 
mountain echos. 

“The singers at first appear as if they 
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were only trying their voices in thirds, 
fifths, and octaves, and this at length 
seemed to be followed by a regular air, in 
which the several singers each took their 
part; but all in perfect counterpoint, con- 
stituting a sort of peculiar and free style, 
adapted to the mountains; of which the 
component parts, like the well-known Tyro- 
lese song of freedom, were lightness, sweet- 
ness, and freedom. I never have heard a 
Swiss or Tyrolese air since, that it did not 
at once bring me back, in a sort of dreamy 
imagination, to these captivating, paradisaic 
hills.” 

Travelling School.—‘* We were accom- 
panied on our way from the Scheideck by 
some of the scholars of Mr. Fellenburgh’s 
celebrated school at Hofwyl, whom we first 
met on the summit of the mountain. They 
were accompanied by two masters, one a 
young, the other a middle-aged man, with 
whom they seemed to be upon the most 
familiar terms. ‘They were, in number 
about thirty or forty, all dressed in a sort of 
uniform jacket of hunter’s green, with a cap 
to correspond, and forming no unpicturesque 
group amongst these Alpine hills. Each 
boy, I observed, had a large tin box, for the 
purpose of collecting mountain plants. Their 
diligence, however, in this occupation, was 
suspended for a time by the new and awful 
scenes they now, for the first time, wit- 
nessed ; the eye and the ear being both put 
in requisition by the sight and sound of an 
avelanche from the Wetterhorn Alp, which 
we had an excellent opportunity of witness- 
ing, on our descent from the Scheideck. * * * 

“ We arrived at our inn a quarter of an 
hour before the school we had encountered 
in passing the Scheideck. ‘They took pos- 
session of a large room which led to the one 
we were in, and which we were obliged to 
pass through in order to reach another, 
where dinner was served up for us. This 
afforded me an opportunity of observing 
them more closely; 1 was delighted to see 
the intimate terms upon which they ap- 
peared to be with their instructors. Before 
their dinner they sung a German hymn, 
and again, a longer one, before they retired 
to rest. I saw several of them busily exa- 
mining plants and minerals, which they had 
collected on their way. I could not but ad- 
mire the mode of education, calculated, as 
it seemed to be, to improve, at once, the 
mind and health, while it endeared the 
mountains to the sons of those who had, 
amongst them, fought so successfully to 
maintain their liberty, against their univer- 
sally discomfited oppressors. The ample 
mountain was their school¢room, where they 
were taught, at the same time, to love their 
country, to value science and heroic deeds, 
and imbibe a patriotism which would instil 
into their minds the inestimable vaiue of 
that independence which had been bequeath- 
ed to them by their valiant sires. I met 
the same school afterwards close to the field 
of Morgarten.”’ 

The Valley of Ruin. 

“ After partaking of a good breakfast, 
not the less welcome after our never-to-be- 
forgotten morning walk, we left Righi Staf- 
fel for the Valley of Ruin, for into such was 


Goldau suddenly converted one day, in the 
year 1806, by a sudden, unexpected, and 
unwelcome visitor,—a neighbouring moun- 
tain, called Rossburgh or Ruffiburgh. 

“¢ It is not easy, at first, to form a proper 
idea of the extent of the mischief occasioned 
by the fall of this mountain, which may be 
better imagined after the traveller has 
reached Brunnen, has passed through the 
village, and has seen aud closely exemined 
the debris which the vale presents to the 
astonished eye, when it beholds the i:n- 
mense masses of rock dispersed on every 
side, and ascertains the distance of the spot 
from whence these huge masses were pre- 
cipitated. 

“Of the extent of the mischief we may 
form some idea, when the imagination has 
once been set in motion by the heaps which 
surround the now rebuilt village, which 
was nearly destroyed by what has been not 
inaptly called ‘une lavange de terre et de 
pierre ;’ and when told that nothing but the 
clock of the church was visible, after these 
gigantic deposits were made, which, even 
now that the devastations have been re- 
paired, remain to appal the sight,—where 
every obstacle that impeded the rush of the 
falling mountain seemed to have been in a 
few moments swept away. 

** As in all such cases, various stories are 
told of miraculous escapes: the one I am 
tempted to repeat was enhanced in its in- 
terest, as I surveyed the vengeful land- 
marks which the mountain had thrown 
around in all directions. Although I have, 
in another place, endeavoured to give an 
additional interest to the tale, by the aid of 
verse, it wants, I feel assured, no help to 
give it due interest. 

“The humble hero of the story is said to 
have witnessed, at a distance, the fall of the 
Rossburgh, which he had been, till then, in 
the habit of looking up to for shelter and 
protection. In terror, and we may suppose 
but with little hope, he made his way to his 
dwelling, now buried, with all that was dear 
to him,—his wife and child,—beneath the 
ruins. After digging for a considerable 
time, to no purpose, his labours were re- 
warded by the sound of her well-known 
voice; the cheering sound redoubled his 
exertions, and he rescued her from her 
living grave. She had been indebted for 
her safety to Providence, which had saved 
her cottage from the crush. 

‘We may imagine her joy at being re- 
leased, thus miraculously, from her dreadful 
prison, as well as his rapture at hearing her 
well-known voice again;—but where was 
his beloved child! The first proof she gave 
of her returning recollection was in asking 
for her infant, whom she, at length, remem- 
bered was in an adjoining part of the house 
when they were thus overtaken. With re- 
newed ardour the father returned to his 
task, and, at length, had the unutterable 
joy of rescuing his child also from a dread- 
ful death. 

** Another story is told, the denouement 
of which is equally sad, and well authenti- 


cated. Eight persons had been brought to 


Art from the neighbourhood of Berne and 
Argovie, for the express purpose of enjoy- 











ing the scenery which this neighbourhood 
presents, and of ascending the Righi. ‘I'wo 
persons, who were of the party, but who had 
been separated from the rest, though they 
escaped themselves, were compelled to wit- 
ness, as spectators, the destruction of the rest. 
Arrived themselves at a village called Har- 
metlen, on a neighbouring height, they be- 
held the rest of the party about two hundred 
paces in advance, entering the village of 
Goldau, at the very moment when the fall 
of the mountain commenced. Not supposing 
there was the least danger, distant as they 
were from the summit, being several miles 
from the spot whence the falling rocks were 
detached, they stopped to survey this extra- 
ordinary spectacle with the help of a tele- 
scope; when, all of a'sudden, the whole 
mountain appeared to be in motion. In an 
instant showers of stones were seen in the 
air, moving with the rapidity of lightning 
above their head, which told them plainly 
their only safety was in flight. Every one 
of their friends disappeared in an instant, 
buried beneath the mountain of Goldau, the 
ruins of which now formed for them, to the 
height of a hundred feet, a gigantic monu- 
ment. In spite of an indefatigable search 
in this fateful sepulchre, they could not dis- 
cover a vestige of the unfortunate sufferers. 
The loss occasioned by this disaster was 
calculated at 2,000,000 florins. 

‘In five minutes this charming and fer- 
tile spot was changed into a frightful desert. 
Entire forests are said to have been upturned 
from their roots, mixed with the falling mat- 
ter, and destroyed. The villages of Goldau, 
Busingen, Ober-Rothen, Unter-Rothen, and 
Lowertz, were buried under the ruins, while 
the inhabitants of the valley, so celebrated 
for the beauty of their forms, their energy, 
activity, and frugality, were either crushed 
beneath the moving beds of rocks, which are 
said to have taken four different directions, 
forming so many distinct lines, or plunged 
into the most frightful despair. 433 persons 
are said to have perished, and 350 to have 
escaped.” 

Satire on John Bull. 

“The French at Boulogne, though they 
may be said to live by the English, still 
make them frequently the subject of their 
jokes, especially on the stage. ‘This is a 
fair reprisal upon our stage, which takes the 
same liberty with them. ‘ Mi Lor Anglois,’ 
and his bad French, is sometimes held up 
to laughter ;—the ‘ Citoyen Bull,’ often. The 
scenes of this kind got up are sometimes 
ridiculous enough. ‘There was one in par- 
ticular, in which an Englishman appears on 
the stage under the influence, or rather 
efiects of sea-sickness, after a passage across 
the Channel ;—a doctor is called in, who 
tries several remedies in vain, until a sud- 
den thought strikes him.—He orders a piece 
of roast beef to be brought, which is imme- 
diately applied to the nostrils of John Bull, 
then described as about to expire. At the 
smell of the beef he begins to recover, gra- 
dually, till, at last, a slice of ‘ beuf roti’ is 
brought in, which effects a perfect cure; 
and John becomes himself again. The house 
was in aroar of laughter during the per- 
formance.” 
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CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge. V ol. 16. 
Knight. 
We believe we were the first weekly or 
monthly reviewer, who took upon us to 
question the utility and the disinterested 
industry of the soi- -disant, but now royally- 
chartered ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” In the remarks we 
have from time to time advanced upon the 
principle of this association, we believe we 
have been pretty plain spoken, and with a 
severity of meaning and expression totally 
unmindful of the terrors of the Chancellors, 
Bishops, and M. P.’s, of whom the said 
learned body was composed. With all our 
severity, however, we trust that justice will 
have been found even yet more conspicuous. 
While we have blamed the general plan of 
the society, and found fault pretty freely 
with some of their labours individually, we 
have never withheld such meed of praise 
fromt works that deserved it, as we should 
have accorded to similar publications, ema- 
nating from any other bookselling establish- 
ment. Since ourselv es, another w eekly jour- 
nal, has taken up the cudgels, but we will 
say, in all due blushing diffidence, with nei- 
_ the smartness nor the spirit of justice 
e have manifested. The society's works 
al lately been abused in this journal, with 
all the ill-natured and dull verbosity which 
is its characteristic feature. Our “ poor 
stupid Robin” of a brother scribe, has evi- 
dently mistaken his ground altogether, or at 
least the extent of it; and while he should 
have contented himself with merely attack- 
ing the monopoly infallibly obtained by the 
society in the trade of literature, he thought 
himself also called upon to run down the 
little books themselves, of their publication, 
which is very absurd. In this spirit he no- 
tices the volume at the head of this article, 
talking about ‘the eager interest with which 
the commonalty devour reports of proceedings 
on criminal trials,”—the abundance of last 
dying speeches, and the vulgarity of recor- 
ders’ black "aps, and executioners’ white 
ones ;—viewing, in fact, all x si things 
with the eye of ‘the vulgar, and quite blind 
to the higher and real merits of the case ;— 
quite forgetful of the glorious features of our 
constitution, and the beautiful order of 
things, and admirable propriety which cha- 
racterise that foremost of all the bulwarks 
of our freedom—* trial by jury.” To the 
intelligent and patriotic Englishman, we 
can fancy no more captivating study than 
that of our law proceedings, with all their 
curious forms and rules, and the variety and 
doctrine of evidence, as it is elicited by the 
sagacity of the court;—this we say of all 
trials, and totally disencumbe ‘red, of course, 
from the vulgar minutize of cruelty and 
bloodshed, against which our brother critic 
so feelingly inveighs. As to state-trials, 
they claim a higher consideration, as more 
intimately concerning the rights of the peo- 
ple, and the prerogativ es of the crown. In 
a historical point of view these state-papers 
are of incalculable value, and afford a va- 
riety of facts by which to correct the mis- 
statements of history , Which we are sorry 





to say, in the ablest and best reputed hands, 
are much too frequent and prejudicial. Ad- 
ded to these high recommendations for this 
species of study, there is another considera- 
tion, intimately connected and springing 
from both, which cannot fail of inspiring 
pride and gratitude in every true English 
bosom. Who will look back at the mum- 
mery of judicial proceedings which disgraced 
our earlier annals as a nation, and v.: -" peep 
into one of our law courts as it now is con- 
ducted, and not confess that time hath been 
busy on ag. od work? “ The practical de- 
velopimeni vi tie improvements in our cri- 
minal law, and the general administration 
of justice, and of the advantages which the 
liberty of the subject has derived from these 
improvements, cannot fail to be an object of 
strong interest to the English reader. In this 
respect, at least, it will appear from the 
State Trials, that the reverence for “‘ venera- 
ble antiquity,” so much cherished by some 
writers, is altogether a delusion; and that 
those who look back to the days when Mag- 
na Charta and the Statute of Treasons were 
the only safeguard against the power of the 
crown, as times of popular liberty and se- 
curity, have not ‘ inquired wisely into this 
matter.” This leads us to the quotation, 
from the well-written introduction to this 
little volume, of the following remarks on 
the process of 
Ancient and Modern State- Trials. 
‘The advantage which the liberty of the 
subject has gained in modern times, cannot, 
perhaps, be better illustrated, than by con- 
trasting the situation of two individuals 
charged with the crtme of treason, at the 
two extremes of a period of two hundred 
years. In the boasted age of Elizabeth, the 
practice was to arrest the suspected person, 
and to keep him in strict imprisonment till 
it suited the purposes of the crown to try 
him. During this interval (which was 
quite without limit in practice, however il- 
legal, there being instances of imprisonment 
for many years ‘without trial ,) the prisoner 
was left to ruminate upon his misfortune in 
solitude, no friend or adviser being admitted 
to him; his gaoler, perhaps, or some expert 
underling of state, was occasionally intro- 
duced to examine him,—to extort confes- 
sions from him; or, failing in this object, 
to do what Tacitus describes as the height 
of imperial tyranny at Rome, suspiria sub- 
scribere,—to write down and register the 
sighs and groans of the captive, for the pur- 
pose of making them the subje ct of crimi- 
nal charges. Coming to his trial with his 
powers both of body “and mind wasted by 
confinement, he was literally brought out 
to ‘fight without a weapon.’ He heard the 
charge against him for the first time, when 
the indictment was read upon his arraign- 
ment; he was left to puzzle out his way to 
the meaning of the charge, involved, as it 
was, in technical jargon, and was compelled 
to plead instantly to it. If he denied it, 
evidence was produced against him, consist- 


ing of written, or even verbal accounts of 


the examinations of persons, not brought 
into court, not cross-examined by him, nor 
confronted with him in any way; sometimes 
conyicted traitors waiting for execution ; 





sometimes men charged with the same of- 
fence which was imputed to him, and hop- 
ing for, and even promised pardon for them- 
selv es, if they succeeded in fixing guilt upon 
him. He was not allowed to cz all witnesses 
to prove his innocence of the charge, or to 
impeach the testimony of the witnesses for 
the crown; counsel were not to assist him 
in making his defence; and, during the 
whole pr oceeding, the judges and king’ s 
counsel were accustomed to display their 
ingenuity by perplexing the prisoner with 
questions, and endeavouring to extract his 
condemnation from his own mouth. If the 
jury found him guilty, his life and property 
were in the king's hands ; and the old ob- 
servation which has been applied to princes 
may with equal justice be ¢ applied to persons 
convicted of state offences in ancient times, 
namely, that ‘the interval between their 
prisons and their graves was usually but a 
short one:’ if, on the other hand, he was 
acquitted, the jury were reprimanded, or 
even punished, and the prisoner was sent 
back to confinement till the materials for a 
new charge were compounded, or till it 
pleased the caprice of government to dis- 
charge him. Such was the law and practice 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; let us now 
look at the law and practice in the time of 
George the Third. 

“In modern times, a person imprisoned 
on a charge of treason, is entitled immedi- 
ately to a copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment, which the gaoler is bound to deliver 
to him under a very heavy penalty ; friends 
and advisers are admitted to consult with 
him at all reasonable times; if upon the 
warrant of his commitment or otherwise he 
has reason to believe, or is advised that his 
imprisonment is illegal, or that he is entitled 
to bail, he may demand to be brought per- 
sonally before some court of superior juris- 
diction, and after being heard publicly and 
openly, he will be either bailed, remanded, 
or discharged; he must be brought to trial 
within a rensonahile time, andif not indicted 
in the course of the next term or sessions 
after his commitment, he is entitled to be 
bailed; and if not indicted and tried at the 


second term or sessions, he may be dis- 


charged. ‘There must be an interval of fif- 
teen days between his arraignment and 
trial. A copy of the indictment, together 


with a list of the witnesses to appear against 
him, and also of the jury by whom he is to 
be tried, with a full description of each per- 
son, in order that he m: ay know how to di- 
rect his challenges, must be delivered to 
him ten days at least before his trial ; coun- 
sel are assigned to him by the court upon 
his own nomination, who are permitted to 
assist him in every part of the trial by ex- 
amining witnesses and addressing the j jury 
in his behalf ; there must be two witnesses 
to support every article of the treason 
charged against him; all the evidence is 
given inopen court, and the prisoner or his 
counsel are allowed to cross-examine the 
witnesses for the prosecution; no questions 
are asked of the prisoner during the whole 
of the proceedings as to the facts of the 
case; he may call as many witnesses as he 
pleases, who are examined upon oath, and 
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he has the same means of compelling their 
attendance as the crown; on a verdict of 
acquittal, he is instantly discharged, and the 
jury are never questioned for their conduct.’ 





The writer then proceeds to give a very 
clear and circumstantial account of the un- 
just interference of the crown in these judi- 
cial proceedings, and the horrible practice 
of the torture in the extorting of, too fre- 
quently, false confessions. The passage 
relating to the miserable fanatic, Guy Fawkes, 
is both curious and affecting, and the fac- 
similes of his signatures after apprehension, 
which are now preserved in the State- paper 
office, more especially so. The comparison 
of these several signatures is alone consi- 
dered as a pretty suflicient argument that 
he did suffer torture. On his first examina- 
tion he gave his name Johnson, which is 
firmly written, though in a feigned hand; 
—in the examination dated the 8th of No- 
vember, 1604, he admits his name to be 
Guido Fawkes, but confesses nothing ma- 
terial, and his signature at this time is bold 
and strong, and apparently in his usual 
handwriting ;—but the last and fullest state- 
ment, dated on the 10th, in which he dis- 
closes the conspiracy and his accomplices, 
is written in a weak and trembling manner, 
the letters broken and zig-zag, and left un- 
finished, with the head-stroke only of the 
letter “ F,”’ the pen having doubtless fallen 
from his hand when he came to his surname. 
From this interesting historical sketch we 
must take one more extract relating to the 


Ancient Manner of Evidence, &c. 

“ The exclusion of oral testimony on the 
trial of persons charged with offences against 
the state, formed another instance in which 
the royal prerogative formerly marked out a 
peculiar line of proceeding where the king 
was personally concerned, different from the 
aa and acknowledged course of the com- 
mon law. It is extremely curious to trace 
the gradual and almost imperceptible steps 
by which the criminal lawhas been reformed 
in this respect, as juster notions of the re- 
spective rights of the crown and of the 
people have been introduced; and_ this 
gradual abolition of an oppressive and un- 
just practice is so remarkably exemplified in 
the total alteration which was effected in 
little more than a century, in the nature of 
the evidence adduced on State Prosecutions, 
that we shall need no apology for directing 
the attention of the reader to the subject 
with some particularity. There is great 
reason to believe, from the few and faint 
traces of the trial by jury in very remote 
periods of our history, that originally no 
evidence whatever, as we now understand 
the term, was produced in criminal cases. 
The inquest, which we now call the grand 
jury, presented an accusation against a 
criminal ; if the accused elected to be tried 
by the country, instead of claiming a trial 
by ordeal, or by battle, the second inquest, 
since called the the petty jury, were sum- 
moned from the neighbourhood where the 
offence was supposed to have been com- 
mitted, and decided upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of the prisoner by their own personal 
knowledge of the facts only, and without 








hearing any evidence. The jurors wer 
sworn to speak the truth,* and must, there- 
fore, of course, speak from their own know- 
ledge and not from the testimony of others ; 
so that, in very early times, the trial by jury 
was, to all intents and purposes, a trial by 
witnesses ; and, as such, was beyond doubt 
an extremely valuable institution, when the 
state of the population was such that persons 
residing in the immediate neighbourhood 
where a crime had been committed, might 
reasonably be presumed to have a personal 
knowledge on the subject. But when the 
condition of society became so changed that, 
instead of having personal knowledge of a 
fact occurring in their neighbourhood, the 
jury were, in truth, wholly ignorant of it, 
or only knew it from hearsay, the whole 


proceeding became a pernicious piece of 


mummery, productive of infinite oppression 
and tyranny, and at length gave way to the 
practice of producing evidence of facts to 
inform the consciences of the jury, who 
gradually lost the character of witnesses, 
and became judges of the truth of the ae- 
cusation preferred by the grand jury. 

‘** As soon as this change in the character 
of the jury had been effected, it is reason- 
able to suppose that on trials for common 
felonies, in which the state had no immediate 
concern, the evidence produced would be 
viva voce testimony. In such cases, the 
king had no personal interest in the event, 
beyond the forfeiture of the felon’s property, 
and acted merely as a nominal prosecutor 
for the detection and punishment of crimes; 
there could be no reason, therefore, why the 
readiest and least troublesome mode of in- 
vestigating the truth should not be em- 
ployed, by confronting the accuser and 
accused in the presence of the jury who 
were to decide upon the facts. Accordingly, 
it appears from the Treatise of Sir Thomas 
Smith, who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, 
that the ordinary mode of trying persons 
indicted for murder, robbery, or theft, at 
that time, very nearly resembled the prac- 
tice of our criminal courts at the present 
day; for he expressly states, that in such 
trials, ‘the witnesses against the malefactor 
were sworn, one after another, to say the 
truth; and that they were set in such a 
place that they might see the judges, the 
inquest, and the prisoner, and hear them 
and be heard of them all.’ But in cases 
of political offences, it was considered 
too dangerous to the prince,’ according 
to the language of some of the judges, to 
produce witnesses to be questioned by the 
prisoner on the trial; besides, few wit- 
nesses declared all that they knew, or 
at least all that the crown intended that 
they should state, without the rack; and 
it was in truth not unreasonable to ap- 
prehend that a witness who had made his 
statement under torture, or with the hor- 
rid engines of the Tower before his eyes, 
might retract that statement upon his ex- 
amination in open court, when the cireum- 
stances of pressure were removed from him. 
For these reasons, we find, that in state 
prosecutions of all kinds, occurring pre- 
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* “Perum dicere,”’ and hence veredictum, the verdict, 
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viously to the Commonwealth, the evidence 
exhibited to the jury consisted almost en- 
tirely of written depositions and examina- 
tions, taken before members of the privy 
council, or commissioners specially appointed 
for that purpose, in the absence of the pri- 
soner who was to be inculpatcd by them. 
The whole process of manufacturing this 
kind of evidence may be seen at the State- 
Paper Office, where a vast number of original 
depositions are deposited. In the first place 
the interrogatories to be exhibited to the 
different witnesses were prepared by the law 
ofiicers of the crown, under the superin- 
tendence of the privy council; upon the 
answers to these, interrogatories were then 
framed to be administered to the party 
accused. ‘The statements, if not extractes 
by actual torture, were generally given 
under the extreme fear of it, or under a 
greater or less degree of pressure. An in- 
stance, taken almost at random, from the 
investigation into Sir W. Raleigh’s Plot, in 
1603, will serve to illustrate the manner in 
which these examinations were taken.— 
Anthony Copley, a Catholic gentleman, who 
was one of the conspirators, being exainined 
before the privy council, inadvertently men- 
tioned a circumstance wholly irrelevant to 
the subject of inquiry, but which was likely 
to be injurious to Sir Griffin Markham, who 
was charged as a party in the same con- 
spiracy. When his deposition was read 
over to him in the Tower, he requested 
permission to correct this part of his state- 
ment, which was refused. He afterwards 
writes to the Lords of the Council as fol- 
lows:—‘ I must entreat your lordships to 
take a correction of my pen, upon those 
words of Sir Griffin Markham, impertinently 
set down in my former declaration; the 
truth is, that when the commissioners saw 
that I was determined to disclose all and 
die, they so plied me for the king, that they 
took the rhapsody of my pen in as good 
part as what I wrote more at my leisure ; 
without permitting me, at a second reading, 
to put out this point so hazardous to the 
knight ; whose life to redeem, (truly and in 
my heart I speak it,) I wish a hand of 
mine might be taken, and I be put to beg 
my bread.’ There are some instances in 
which words or sentences objected to by the 
prisoner or witness, on reading over his ex- 
amination, have a line drawn through them; 
but this is always so done as to leave them 
in a legible state, and the circumstance Is 
duly noted in the margin. ‘The statements 
thus procured from the prisoners were pe- 
rused and examined by the counsel for the 
crown previously to the trial; and each de- 
position being dissected into paragraphs, 
which were distinguished by letters in the 
margin, was carefully marked, with direc- 
tions to the officer of the court to read only 
certain selected passages. Thus, in the 
margins of the depositions examined by Sir 
Edward Coke, (who was, perhaps, the most 
zealous and laborious attorney-general who 
ever held the office,) such notes as these 
constantly occur in his hand-waiting : 
‘Read A and B only’—‘ Read not this’— 
‘Cave!’ (Beware !) —‘ Hucusque,’ (thus 
The prisoner, therefore, was not 
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only subjected to the gross injustice of an 
accusation made behind his back, but by 
this skilful pruning of the depositions was 
effectually precluded from detecting and 
pointing out to the jury any inconsistencies 
in the accusation so made. 


With regard to the body of the work it- 
we erant the m: itter is such as any 
printer or publisher might collect without 
much trouble, and certainly not calling 
deeply upon the exclusive resources of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. Each trial, including those of Throg- 
morton, the or of Norfolk, Dr. Parry, 
Marl of Mssex, Raleigh, &c. is preceded by : 

biographical memoir of satisfactory extent. 

ARCHERY. 
The British Archer ; or, 


Tracts on Archery. 
By ‘Thomas Hastings, 


Esq. Ackermann. 
Turs is @ curious and entertaining book, 
from the perusal of which we have reccived 
both instruction and amusement. There 
are so many pleasing ideas associated with 
the practice and history of archery,—the 
healthy and exhilerating influence of the 
one, and the proud remembrance in the 
other of our forefather’s expertness and re- 
doubtable valour, that we much wonder the 
subject has not been oftener treated of al- 
ready. ‘The use of the bow is of great anti- 
quity, it being on record in very early sa- 
cred history, and of very universal adoption ; 
yet it is, also, so very particularly connected 
with our « arly histor y, as to make it a pe- 
culiarly national weapon. The present vo- 
lume is evidently compiled by a true ama- 
teur of the noble art of archery, who has 
sought with interest and diligence for all 
tracts and notices that may be on record of 
its history and application, the result being 
here compiled into a volume full of interest, 
varicty, and curious anecdote. Passing 
over the early history of the bow, its con- 
struction, the directions for its use, and 
consideration of the various woods and cords 
best adapted for its manufacture, we will 
take a few miscellaneous passages from 
“the Anecdotes of Archery,” which are 
found in an early part of this volume :—— 


Lorture of Arrow- Wounds. 


‘‘ Thistorians frequently mention the tor- 
ments endured by those who had been 
wounded by arrows. 

6 6'Pou ching the gailing of the enemy,” 
says Clem. Edmonds, ‘there cannot be a 
better description, than that which Plutarch 
(Plut. ¢ 
the Homans, by the Parthian Archers. The 
Roman soldiers’ hands were nailed to their 
targets, and their feet to the ground, 
otherwise were sore wounded in their bo- 
dies, and died of cruel lingering di ath, 
erying out for the very anguish and pain 
the y felt, and turning and torme nting them- 

selves upon the ground, the ‘y break th le ar- 
row sticking inthem. Again, striving by 
force to pluck out the barbed heads that 
had plere ed far into thetr bodies, through 
their veins and sinews, they opened their 
wounds wider, and cast themselves 
away. 


or 


sO 


rassus) maketh of the overthrow of 





Miscellaneous Historical Notes. 
‘Archery was cultivated by many pri- 
vate individuals of the Roman state. 

‘“ The Circus was often the scene where 
feats of archery were exhibited, and even 
emperors themselves were actors. 

‘Domitian and Commodus were particu- 
larly celebrated for their matchless excel- 
lence in the use of the bow. 

“The feats of Commodus were nume- 
rous. He was one of the most expert 
archers that ever lived. Many stags, lions, 
panthers, and other species of beasts, fell by 
his hand. It is said that a second arrow was 
never necessary! He would strike an ani- 
mal in any particular point he wished, with 
the greatest accuracy. <A panther was 
sometimes let loose into the Circus, where a 
criminal was placed, and just as the animal 
was going to scize the culprit, he would 
drive an arrow so opportunely, that the man 
should escape unhurt. One hundred beasts 
have been introduced at the same time upon 


the arena, and with the same number of 


shafts, he would lay thei lifeless. 
‘ The Persians appear, from all accounts, 


to be astonishingly expert in the art of 


shooting in the long-bow. These people 
may be placed with the first rank of archers. 
Chardin says, that the Persians, in their ex- 
ercises, shoot in the bow with incredible ac- 
curacy ; so accurate, that ‘they will often 
drive an arrow into the same hole.’ Their 
excellence in shooting, while on horseback, 
is thus described by Chardin. ‘A mark is 
placed on the top of a pole, about twenty- 
six feet from the ground, the horseman 
rides at full speed towards the mark, and 
having passed it, (his bow being ready 
drawn,) turns round, and discharges his ar- 
row backwards. Sometimes they shoot to 
the right hand, and sometimes to the left.’ 
The nobility and kings are fond of, and 
often practice, this amusement. 

Although among the ‘Turks, the prac- 
tice of the bow is not so vigorously pursued 
as in former times, this weapon is still re- 
tained as an implement of war, According 
to Sir John Smith, ‘vallies ran with rivers 
of blood, caused by the slaughter from the 
Turkish bow.’—And Gibbon says, ‘that the 
first body of the Crusaders was overwhelmed 


by the Turkish arrows, and a pyramid of 


bones informed - ‘ir of the 
place of their defea 
“The victory _ ained by the Normans 
over the English, at the battle of Hastings, 
was the seed sown for the future 
English renown, and the early germ of thi 
wreath for British archery. 
‘ After the period of the Norman Con- 


archery became an object of the 


companions 


quest, 


hichest consideration to the government of 


this country. The superior personal strength, 
added to that cool and ste: ady tempere id re- 
solution, so peculiarly natu ‘al to our gencral 
national character, may be said to have 
been the help-mates to ‘those ereat advan- 


tages which the English possessed in then 
archers, and which enabled theim continu- 
ally to ain the most de ‘1S ive victor! with 
creat disp: ity of numbers, over any nation 


with whom they had to contend in arms. 
With these advantages of heart and strength, 


harvest of 
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the opponents of the English archers were 

unable to stand against them with any 

chance of success.”’ | 
Robin Hood. 

“Tn the ‘Old Garland,’ it is said, that he 
was born at Loxley, in Staffordshire : and 
in a shooting match made by the king and 
queen, he was chosen by her majesty as her 
archer, and she called him ‘ Loxley ;’ a cus- 
tom then common to style persons of emi- 
nence by the names of the towns where 
they were born. 

“'Tutbury, and other places in the vici- 
nity of his native town, seem to have been 
the scenes of his ‘juvenile frolics.’ We after- 
wards find him at the head of two hundred 
strong resolute men, and expert archers, 
ranging the woods and forests of Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire, and other parts of the 
north of England. 

“Charton, in his history of Whitby Ab- 
bey, records, that Robin Hood, ‘ when 
closely pursue ‘d by the civil or military 
power, found it necessary to leave his usual 
hi unts, and retreating across the meors that 
surrounded Whitby, came to the sea coast, 
where he always had in readiness some 
small fishing vessels; and in these putting 
off to sea, he looked upon himself quite se- 
cure, and held the whole power sent against 
him at defiance. ‘The chief place of his re~ 
sort at these times, and where his boats were 
generally laid up, Was about six miles from 
W hitby, and is still called ‘“‘ Robin Hood's 
Bay.” ’ 

“ Several stratagems were used to appre- 
hend this renowned person, but in vain. 
lorce he often re pelled by force, nor was he 
less artful than his enemies. At length, be- 
ing closely pursued, after encountering many 
vicissitudes, and finding many of his follow- 
ers slain, and the rest dispersed, he took re- 
fuge in the Priory of Kirklees, shans twelve 
miles from Leeds, in Yorkshire, the prioress 
being nearly related to him. According to 
Hargrove, ‘old age, disappointment, and 
fatigue, brought on disease. A monk was 
called in to open a vein, who, either through 
ignorance or design, performed the operation 
so ill, that the bleeding could not be stop- 
ped. Feeling that his dissolution was ap- 
proaching, and desirous of pointing out the 
place where his remains should be deposited, 
he took his bow and discharged two arrows, 
the first fell in the river Calder, the second 
falling in the park, marked the spot for his 
future sepulture *.’ 

‘** But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow III let flee ; 


And where this arrow is taken up, 
‘There shall my grave digg’d be.’ 


“Robin Hood died on the 24th Decem- 
ber, 1247, aged (about) 87. The following 
Bo was preserved by Dr. Gale, Dean of 
York, and inserted from his papers by Mr. 
Thore by, in his Ducat Leod, and is as fol- 


lows _— 

‘HEAR UNDENEAD DIS LATIL STEAN 
LAIZ ROBERT EARL OF HUNTINDON, 
NEA ARCIR VER AZ HIF SA GEVD. 

AN PIPL KAVLD IMI ROBIN HEVD. 
SICK VILAWZ AZ HI AN IZ MEN 
VIL ENGLAND NIVR SI AGEN, 

** Obit 24kal Dekembris, 1247. 

* * Admitting this interesting anecdote to be true, 
we must conclude that Robin Hood shot his arrows 
before his vein was opened.” 

+ ** See Ritson’s ‘Robin Hood,’ vol, 2, p, 156.” 
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“In a small grove part of the cemetery 
formerly belonging to this priory, is a large 
flat grave stone, on which is carved, accord- 
ing to Hargrove, the figure of a cross of Cal- 
vary, extending the whole length of the 
stone, and round the margin is inscribed, in 
monastic characters :— 

*“DOVCE: IHV: DE: NAZARETH: DONNE: 
MERCY: ELIZABEH: DE. ®TANTON: 
PRIORES: DE: CETTE MAISON.t+ 

“The lady whose memory is here re- 
corded, is said to have been related to Robin 
Hood, and under whose protection he took 
refuge some time before his death. These 
being the only monuments remaining at the 
a make it at least probable, that they 
1ave been preserved on account of the sup- 
posed affinity of the persons over whose re- 
mains they were erected. 

“In the church-yard of Hathersage, a 
village in Derbyshire, were deposited, as 
tradition informs us, the remains of John 
Little, the servant and favourite companion 
of Robin Hood.—‘ The grave is distin- 
guished by a large stone placed at the head, 
and another at the feet, on each of which 
are yet some remains of the letters I. L.’ 
(Hargrove.)” 

We conclude with the— 


Dress, &c. of an Ancient English Archer. 


“The dress of our ancient archers is 
given (Grosse remarks, in his Antiquities,) 
in several chronicles. Fabian says, ‘the 
yeomen hadde, at those dayes, their lymmes 
at libertye, for their hoseyn were then fast- 
ened with one point, and their jackes were 
longe, and easy to shote in, so that they 
mighte drawe bowes of great strength, and 
shote arrowes of a yarde longe. Captains 
and officers should be skillfull of that most 
noble weapon, and to see that their soldiers, 
according to their draught and strength, 
have good bowes, well nocked, well strynged, 
everie strynge whippe in their nocke, and 
in the middes rubbed with wax, braser and 
shuting glove, some spare strynges trymmed 
as aforesaid, everie man, one sheafe of ar- 
rows, with a case of leather defensible 
against the rayne, and in the same shefe, 
(or 24 arrows,) whereof eight should be 
lighter than the residue, to gall and astoyne 
the enemye with the hail shot of light ar- 
rowes, before they shall come within the 
danger of their harquebuss shot. Let everie 
man have a brigantine or a little cote of 
plate, a skull, or huffkin, a maule of leade 
of five foot in length, and a pike, and the 
same hanging by his girdle, with a hooke, 
anda dagger. Being thus furnished, teach 
them by musters to march, shoote and re- 
tire, keepinge their faces upon the enemye. 
Sumtyme put them into great nowmbers, as 
to battell apperteyneth, and thus use them 
oftentimes practised, till they be perfecte, 
for those men in battell, ne skirmish cannot 
be spared. None other weapon may com- 
pare with the same noble weapon.’ ”’ 

The illustrations are roughly executed, 
but full of curious and novel details. Alto- 








t “This Norman inscription shows its antiquity— 
Robin Hood's ancestors were Normans, and possessed 
the lordship of Thyme in Lincolnshire. There is a 
market town iu that county called Stanton,” 





gether, this is a volume of great merit and 
interest to all antiquarian readers and lovers 
of sport. 





MUSICAL PUNNING. 


Notes upon Notes, and Cuts upon Copper and 
Music. By Henry Warren. Ackermann. 


We are not very partial to puns, unless they 
are very good, or execrably bad, which, on 
the doctrine that ‘‘ extremes meet,” are ge- 
nerally equally high in estimation. Your 
mediocre pun is an abomination devoutly to 
be eschewed, and the conviction of which 
might well breed suspicion of many equally 
horrible misdemeanors, to the very picking 
of pockets, on the doctrine of Doctor John- 
son. The present little brochure puns even 
on its title-page, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to do not a little in that way in its 
subsequent contents. In fact, the ‘* notes 
upon notes ”’ are a series of playings upon 
musical terms, and the Cuts upon Copper, 
an accompaniment obligato of highly-co- 
loured embellishments. ‘To enliven the dul- 
ness, and perhaps as a sample of the dul- 
ness some may say, of these our dull book- 
less days, we madly plunge headlong into 
the following columns of extract :— 


Thorough Base. 


“Thorough base is a figured base (see 
the rough cut, the head piece to the present 
Chap.) To play thorough base properly, 


it is essentially necessary to make yourself 


acquainted with all sorts of keys, as well mi- 
nor as major, for the transitions are so sud- 
den that an indifferent performer might be 
very easily betrayed into a_ neck-straineous 
cord, and then the sensation is truly dis- 
agreeable. It particularly effects the wind 
instruments, as in that case they often sus- 
tain the subject. ‘This is said to be knot de- 
pendent on the ear. All discords, particu- 
larly those of suspension, require decided 
resolutions, and these resolutions, or closes, 
are taught by a deep knowledge of thorvugh 
base. Were it not for certain laws for the 
sake of general harmony, Mercury’s aré 
would run into gross excesses, but thorough 
base causes subjects to be confined within 
certain bounds, or rules. For this purpose, 
bars, staves, and clefs, were introduced. In 
almost all cases where we find a rigid ad- 
herence to the principles of thorough base, 
we find that they come to a certain close, 
and end almost always in a full swing of the 
common cord. Immediately preceding this 
close, we find in pieces of the old school, 
what is called the plague-all cadence ; some 
of these effects are truly transporting. The 
common cord, however, is always used now 
for morendo effects. It may be observed 
that, if a young person begin by thorough 
base, he is the more likely to arrive at a ra- 
pid execution.” 


Mrs. Higgins’s Music Party. 
« ™ #: 


“The two drawing-rooms were thrown 
into one; that is to say, the folding-doors 
were thrown open. ‘The window-curtains 
were taken down, because, as Mrs. Higgins 
had been told, they swallowed up all the 
sound. An abundance of long fours, with 





wax wicks, reflected such a trelliswork of 
bright rays, that the sinwnbra lamp was 
thrown quite into shade. A pair of these 
said stars of tallow, were supported by a 
bronze divinity of Greece, who, rising out 
of a multitude of wine-glasses and decan- 
ters, seemed endeavouring to read the 
initials on the lids of almost as many flute 
cases. 

‘© «We shall have quite a band,’ said Mrs. 
Higgins, pointing exultingly to five harps 
that were showing off all their painting and 
gilding to each other in one corner of the 
room; ‘I think we bid fair to rival Mr. 
Boxer, with his thirteen harps at the orato- 
rio.’ * You will outdo him, madam,’ said I; 
‘for he had not thirteen flutes.’ A chuck- 
ling laugh, which struck me as familiar, at 
that moment attracted my attention to a 
corner, where sat my old acquaintance, Mr. 
K—. I passed, then, with a sidelong bow, 
a galaxy of silks, necks, arms, muslin, pre- 
cious stones, and precious eyes, and, taking 
my seat next my old friend, sank into the 
general silence of the company: a silence 
peculiar to that character of English party, 
awfully profound, like one of those gloomy, 
sullen calms, which sailors say precede a 
heavy gale. But Sally's (the maid’s) bro- 
ther, who had been engaged ‘ for that night 
only,’ (as the play-bills say) to serve coftee, 
made his appearance, to the infinite satis- 
faction of all, acting as a senza sordini to 
the whole band. 

“Two gentlemen of the party now vied 
with each other as to which should admi- 
nister the toast, cakes, coffee, &c. to the 
ladies. One was the more fortunate, having 
seized upon the whole of poor John’s charge, 
so that the other was obliged to put up with 
the second edition, that is to say the tea. 
Now, as Mrs. Higgins was facetiously 
pleased to call the former gentleman her 
fac-lotum, the other was, for uniformity's 
sake, named by the ladies her tea-totwn. 

‘This ceremony ended, Mrs. Higgins 
requested the gentlemen to get their instru- 
ments in tune, while Miss Cecilia Higgins 
placed the music. The opening piece was 
to be Haydn’s number three of the grand 
twelve. But here a difficulty arose: the 
piece was arranged as a quartet for the 
piano-forte, harp, flute, and _ violoncello. 
Miss Higgins, as was anticipated, took the 
piano-forteg but, of allthe five ladies whose 
instruments I had seen in the corner, who 
was to take the harp part?) ‘ Why not all?’ 
said Mrs. Higgins. ‘La, ma,’ said one of 
the Misses Higgins, ‘how could all see the 
music at once?’ Well! it was settled that 
Miss Harper and Miss Stringer could play 
over the same copy. Of the host of piffe- 
rari, none had the boldness to step forward 
the first. ‘Now, gentlemen,’ said Mrs. 
Higgins, ‘have you hal/ got your flutes 
ready ?’ 

‘It is necessary here to observe that Mrs. 
Higgins had a sad habit of aspirating her 
vowels. 

“ After much persuasion, Mr. Puff (said 
to be a descendant of the celebrated Doctor 
Blow) undertook to perform the flute part ; 
and the violoncello had been in the hands 





of a little fat gentleman in spectacles during 


. 
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the last half hour, all which time he was em- 
ployed—pung—pong—pulling and screw- 
ing at a new first string. 

%¢ All was now arranged, and the first 
movement was played. The flute was a 
little flat; but he said he should soon be 
sharp enough; and the violoncello took up 
a crotchet too soon—but—‘ that’s the best 
of this fine music,’ said the little old gen- 
tleman aside to me; ‘if one is not exactly 
in, nobody finds one out.” The next move- 
ment was commenced—recommenced—‘ I 
wish some one would beat time,’ said one 
of the party. ‘Mr. Puff, will you beat?’ 
‘We'll begin again, if you please, ladies.’ 
Still that abominably awkward accent in 
he middle of the bar. ‘ Perh: aps, sir, you 
will be good enough to beat time.’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,’ answered the old gentleman at the 
bass, ‘ I'll do my best, but, to say the truth, 


when J beat time, time beats me, for Mr. Puff 


plays so very fast.’ It was soon apparent 
that what Rousseau says is true enough : 
‘The more time is beaten the less it is kept.’ 
The next movement commenced, and much 
whispering was heard among the company, 
as all the gentlemen were ‘advertising the 
ladies that there was one particular note 
which they were to be surprised with. The 
ladies, however, were only surprised that 
the gentlemen should suppose they did not 
know that already. Well!—the first eight 
bars went all right; the next eight bars 
were rests for the violoncello, while the 
other instruments were played p p p, e con 
delicatezza. The old gentleman, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, employed him- 
self as usual, tugging away at his first string 
(for it was cert tainly still a little sharp, ) 
when—Whack!!! He had unfortunately 
let it slip, in pulling it up too hard; and, 
striking against the finger-board with a 
stunning crack, it occasioned a real sur- 
prise note. 

“A young lady, with a sweet voice, was 
induced to sing an air of Handel’s, and was 
supported in her accompaniment on the 
viano-forte by two flutes, which ran as nearly 
in thirds, as indifferent—I should rather 
say different —time and tune _ permitted. 
Among this sputtering and pufling by a 


pair of huge-whiskered dandies, judge of 


the effect of a sweet voice, beginning an air 
with the words ‘Hush, ye pretty w varbling 
choir,’ and continuing with ‘Your tender 
strains awake my pains.’ 

‘¢Mr. K. stifled his laugh in a cough. 
A request was next made by Mrs. Higgins, 
that Mr. Robin Grey, a bald old gentlem: in, 
would favour us with one of his favourite 
hairs, observing to me that he had been one 
of the head singers at the Lock. This in- 
formation accounted for her further request, 
that his song might be Robin had hair. 

“The Mr. Greens were next called upon. 
There were three Mr. Greens: Mr. C. 
Green, Mr. T. Green, and Mr. P. Green— 
Mr. C. Green, of the Mermaid off Green- 
hithe, Mr. T. Green, from China, and Mr. 
P. Green, from Hastings. They were the 
sons of Mr. Q. Green, of Brook Green, 
near Turnham Green. ‘They were, how- 
ever, better known by certain nicknames, 
which were derived from their habits or 





peculiarities: thus, Mr. C. Green was called 
Bottle Green, from his partiality to the 
glass). Mr. T. Green was called Olive 
Green, a long residence in the East having 
darkened his complexion: but the third, 
from a certain good-natured softness, was 
called Sap Green. These three gentlemen 
sang one of Doctor Green’s glees, ‘ Hail, 


green fields!’ ’ 


Solo in Sea Major. 

(Cut :—A sailor seated on a rock, gazing on 
a sunset across a wide expanse of green sea.) 
“ SOLO. 

**To illustrate this term, the figure aloncis sufficient. 
** Mi fa sol la. 


**T am monarch of all I survey, 
Said poor Alic Selkirk of yore ; 
His eye on the trackless way, 
His ear on the ocean roar. 


** And he looked on the darkening wave, 
And he looked on the sun as it sank, 
And he thought of the silent grave, 

For his page of life’s future was blank. 


** But Fate's book, though dark in the cover, 
And dusky as sun-set in sorrow, 

Yet has many more leaves to turn over, 

And sun-rise brings hope with each morrow. 


** Oh, says he, I will build in this clime 
My palace, my mansion of rest, 

And, by adding a wing at a time, 

I shall very soon fcather my nest. 


** So he cut down of fir trees enough, 

Ere the tine weather ‘gan to get colder ; 
Now, says he, I'm a king in the rough, 
With a deal of fine fir on my shoulder. 


* He was king, lords, and commons, in one ; 
There was none in the land to say nay : 

And in truth, when the way's all his own, 

A man must have it all his own way. 


** And, says he, here’s my parley-meant house ; 
Here you'll find every »od of the place— 

And, uncovering the seat of his nous, 

He opened the gates of his face. 


** And there, they were set sure enough, 
In two rows, each opposing the other, 
Some polished, but most of ’em rough, 
And each ready to bite at his brother. 


** And some were both firm and upright ones, 
Some open, while others were close, 

And many were dul/, but some bright ones 
Had got in somehow wrder the rows. 


** And there was his speaker, his Chat em, 
His Willing-tongue in a ved coat, 

Who had many a kernel beneath him, 
That gave him sepport at the root. 


** Oh! says he, such my power in this place 
If my view of the case I disclose 

In th’ aftirmative—just show my face, 

And the Ayes are above the Nocs. 


** And why I’ve such power unimpared 
Is a riddle of easy solution ; 
I act as my own body guard, 
And take care of my own constitution. 


** I'm confined ; that’s my only complaint, 
But content, not complaint, is my object, 
For though 1 making, yet restraint 

Is a case where a king becomes subject.”’ 


‘¢ Da Capo al fine ” and some other of the 
graphic illustrations are by no means con- 
temptible, and the book is a pleasant whim 
enough. 





REFLECTIONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Author of the 
’ Tlolds- 





Saturday Eve nine, ay the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
worth and Ball. 

Tuts is one of the few books of de p, seri- 

ous, and philosophic: al disquisition, which 

the literature of moder 1 date has afforded 
us. Itis, altogether, both in its subje: 
ter, and the calm’, ene rgetic style in which it 
is trea ited, worthy of o1 ir be St ‘and most ma- 
ture consider ration, and promises many an 


‘t mat- 


jects 











evening's profitable study. ‘The author is a 
layman, and as such, only ventures upon 
the task of instruction on the evening pre- 
ceding the sabbath,—a nice point of e tique tte 
which might almost have been spared; for 
the doctrines inculcated in these pages 
would do no discredit to the most learned 
divine, on the sabbath-day itself. That the 
author has peculiar opinions on many sub- 
is very true, but then he advocates 

them so coolly, and generally expresses him- 
self with such kind and conciliatory style, 

that we are certain no one could take of- 
fence, even though he disagreed with him. 
He warns us, in his advertisement, that ** the 
subject and spirit of some of the following 
pages may perhaps convey the idea that the 
title of the volume has a double significance, 
and is intended to refer to the expectation, 

now so generally entertained among Chris- 
tians, the it our own times are precursiv e of 
that era of Resv, which has been promised 
the church and the world. The author does 
not deny that an allusion of this sort has 
been present to his mind; and he will grant, 

moreover, that his belief on this head has at 
once furnished no small part of the motive 
of his undertaking, and given direction, 
often, to his thoughts.” We leave this point 
as we find it, pre ferring rather to display 
our author's ingenious and elee cant thought 
on other more general matters. 

The : subjects discussed in this volume are 
of great variety, almost every point and 
feature in the natural, moral, or religious 
world, being in some manner introduced; 
the result being a highly gratifying banquet 
of thought. On the subje ‘et of literature, 
and the late “march of intelle< 4 Our ae 
thor Is rather sceptical of the benefieial re- 
sults of this state of things; and we eaniot 
but allow there is much truth in his ob- 
servations. We wish we could give them 
the mature and deliberate consideration they 
deserve, as we think the discussion might 
he productive of entertainment and utility, 
hut, alas! —so fatally illustrative of our au- 
thor’s very position as to the superfict: al and 
© eke meral nature of the present literature, 
we have at this moment neither the leisure 
nor the space to do if justice. Two remarks 
are all we can extract from our author on 
this important subject. 


“While we are rejoicing, he says, in 


the numerous band of accomplished men 
who so ably occupy the press, we should 
pause and ask, whether some of its legiti- 


mate masters are not holding back, and 
refusing to exercise their function. 

* * * “Those who, under the 
order of things, would have written from 
spontaneous impulses, and at the call of 
direct motives, and who would have occu- 
pied the arena : tlmost alone, stand now in 

position C mentially that of their 
more fortunate pre ‘decessors. For not only 
have they to sustain a dubious comparison 


more hi! ely than them- 


ancient 


unlike 


with competitors 


selves to win immediate ap pl: use, but the 
utmost degree of success which they are 
likely to obtain, consisting in the admiration 
of ‘b small class in ther own and other 
countries, now appears so mean a thing by 


the side of vulgar celebrity, that it takes to 
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itself the shame of positive failure. The 
peril of this sort of disgrace outweighs, (it 
is probable,) in some highly gifted minds, 
the ambition of distinction, and retains 
them in obscurity.” 

Again :—‘ Under the present mercantile 
regimen the diffusion of knowledge may 
spread much wider than yet it has, and at a 
quicker rate; and a certain amount of in- 
telligence may become the common pro- 
perty of the people :—but is there not rea- 
son to predict the non-appearance of works 
that might descend to distant ages? And 
as the experiment is new, it remains to be 
seen whether, even general intelligence can 
be long upheld while decay is taking place 
in the , Pe a departments of literature ; — 
whether the mind of a people can be kept 
alive at all, on the democratic principle ;— 
whether, in a word, the course we are run- 
ning on, though crowded with gaiety and 
stir, is not leading to the depression of learn- 
ing, taste, and philosophy.” 

We could extract column on column from 
the delightful stream of thought that runs 
through these pages, but can only find room 
for two more highly elegant specimens :— 

Effect of Imagination. 

“The imagination and the moral emo- 
tions are not only very distinct, but they 
are very differently related to the physical 
organization : and this difference few per- 
sons can have failed to notice. Both alike 
are attended with some correspondent move- 
ment in the animal frame, more or less 
conspicuous. And both alike are liable to 
be enhanced or repressed by causes that be- 
long to the animal structure:—in_ both 
classes there is action and reaction, between 
mind and matter. But the difference is 
this-——That the emotions which strictly at- 


tach to the moral sense, or to the notion of 


good and evil, of right and wrong, and 
which have no connexion either with the 
imagination, or the selfish passions, though 
they affect the physical frame, when intense, 
and either quicken or retard the ordinary 
movements of life, do so in a manner that 
is tranquil and safe, both to the body and 
the mind :—excitements of this sort are al- 
rays limited ; nor are they liable to rapid 
augmentations, such as w ould endanger cl- 
ther health or reason. Indeed in most 
cases the animal excitement or agitation 
is greater in the first moments of mor ral emo- 
dion, than afterwards ; and though, on a 
sudden occasion of this sort, the pulse may 
be accelerated, and the spirits hurried, this 
movement subsides, even while the inward 
sentiment is becoming more and more acute. 
‘It is otherwise with those emotions that 
quicken the imagination ; especially with 
such of them as are very vivid and profound. 
‘These stand so much more intimately con- 
nected with the laws of animal life, or in 
other words, the affinity or sympathy be- 
tween mind and matter is, in this depart- 
—_ so immediate, that a dangerous cor- 
espondence takes place between the men- 
tal emotion and the bodily excitement. 
And not only so; but as long as the emo- 
tion continues, the excitement goes on to 
heighten; and if the former be at all en- 
hanced, the latter mounts up with fearful 
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rapidity. Strong imaginative emotions at 
once shake the structure of animal life, and 
endanger the integrity of reason ; and they 
do so, as it seems, because, instead of spend- 
ing their force outwardly (as the affections 
of the moral sense do,) they bear inwardly, 
more and more, upon the centre of the soul; 
and so accumulate their foree every mo- 
ment, and aggravate its physical effects. 

“All this is well understood by persons 
of a highly-sensitive temperament ; 
they are prudent, carefully abstain from 
surrendering the mselv es to any feelings that 
include impressions of wonder, terror, or 
sublimity ; or even of admiration, or dra- 
matic sympathy. ‘That rapid progression 
which is characteristic of these feelings 
quickly bears away the resistance of reason, 
and gains a mastery over the will. Damage 
to the mind or to the body, or to both, en- 
sues, unless the exciting cause be presently 
removed. And while the milder and more 
agreeable imaginative sentiments debilitate 
the intellectual and animal systems—if too 
frequently indulged, or indulged to excess ; 
the stronger and more painful emotions 
rend and distract both. Ideas of vastness, 
infinity, and irresistible power, are to be 
admitted only with caution, if the mind be 
highly susceptible of their influence. Such 
minds are conscious, often, that they are 
approaching the brink of an abyss, whence 
they must hastily retire—or be lost.—The 
eye, the ear, the heart, must be diverted, 
and filled with whatever is common, fami- 
liar, or trivial.” 

The Modesty of True Greatness. 

“The modesty of great minds, like their 
tendency to rest, generates an ap parent in- 
consistence y at which vulgar observers are 
amazed :—it is a dissonance, full of sweet- 
ness and power ; but pleasing to well-taught 
ears. For just as there (as we have 
already said,) an BP vested tid “el the 
love of repose and the desire of action, so is 
there also in noble spirits a counterpoise 
between the consciousness of superior power 
and native high quality, and this character- 
istic humility or meekness. Such are the 
changes of a spring day, when the sun, re- 
turning to our he ‘misphe re, and about to put 
forth anew the generative fervour of suin- 
mer, is seen contending with the heavy 
exhalations of earth. For awhile these 
vapours gather over the heavens and darken 
the landscape; but at length they divide, 
and even while tepid showers are fe lling, 
the source of light is revealed in all his 
effulgence :—and yet only to be soon again 
veiled in the mists his own r: ays have drawn 
into the sky.” 


GLANCES AT BOOKS. 
the Village Poor House, by a Country Cu- 
rate, (Smith, Elder and Co.) is a little volume 
of rude poetry,—rude in style, but effective 
in spirit, 
fecling ainong the pauper pr pulation, and 
stir up the rich to charity end syimpat hy in 
the misery that surrounds them. It is de- 
dicated to Lord Brougham.—Paternal Advice 
chiefly to Young Men on entérin ig into Life, 
(Groombridge) is a small neat “pocket vo- 
lume, very well calculated to be of use in 





who, if 


intended to illustrate the state of 


AND 


the way it professes.—Roscve’s Novelist’s 
Library, Vol. XII. contains the conclusion 
of Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy,” and the 
whole of the “ Sentimental Journey ; with 
four of Cruikshank’s admirable etchings, as 
usual.—The thirtieth volume of Valpy’s 
Family Classical Library is of a poetical cha- 

racter, comprising E lton’s translation of 
“ Hesiod,” l'awkes’s “ Bion and Moschus,” 
‘¢ Sappho and vod rus,” and Royston’s 
“ Lycophron ;” with a well-engraved bust 
of Ilesiod as frontispiecc — T he second vo- 
lume of the new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales is beautifully printed, and handsomely 
illustrated, and we doubt not, will secure 
the public favour. The tales herein com- 
prised are: “ Forrester,’’ a most excellent 
and useful narrative; the “ Prussian Vase ;’ 
and the ‘ Good Aunt.”—-The Comte Muga- 
zine gives signs of improved spirit and ability 
in this its third number. ‘ Laugh while 
you can, 





say We. 
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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

To the already numerous list of the losses 
which science and literature have sustained 
in the year 1832, another, and not the least 
distinguished name must now be added. 
For the last few days it had been known 
that Sir James Mackintosh was now, after 
a long decline, sinking beneath the attacks 
of illness. Marly in the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 30th of May, 1832, after a ten 
days’ insensibility, he expired. 

The loss of Sir James Mackintosh will be 
severely felt. teproached by his friends 
with an indolence which they asserted alone 
preve ited his taking his pl: ice at the head 
of his party in Parliament, and still higher 
than he already stood in the literature of 
his country, he seemed of late years to have 
been incited to effort and activity, greater 
than he had ev or before manifested. His 
‘Essay on the | rogress of Moral Philoso- 
phy,” ‘which appeared in the recent ne w 
edition of * The Eneyclopeedia Brittannica, 
has been universally pronounced of the 
highest de ‘gree of excellence ;—his “ History 
of England,” now in course of publication, 
in the “e Cabinet Cyclopedia,” and of which 
the third volume was announced to appear 
almost immediately, has brought forward 
many views on different points of history, 
which seem as correct as they are novel. 
tie also contributed to the Cyclopedia the 
‘“ Life of Sir Thomas More,” in the first 
volume of the “ Biography of British States- 
men.” 

Sir James was, at the time of his death, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. Born 
in the parish of Dores, in the county of 
Inverness; he was educated, iirst, at the 
school of Fortrose, afterwards at King's 
College, Aberdeen, and the University of 
Edinburgh. He was originally intended 
for the medical profession, and took his de- 
sree of M.D. in 1787; but, on the death of 
% father, Captain Mackintosh, he adopted 

1 pursuit more congenial to his turn of 
mind, and entered himself a student of law 
at Lincoln’s Inn. ‘This was at the time 





when the beginning of the first French 
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Kevolution Was arousing, in every country, 
the sanguine hopes of the young, the high- 
minded, and the ardent. Their expects ations 


were first clouded by the appearance of 


Burke's celebrated “ Reflections ;” the argu- 
ments of which at first sight see med iresisti- 
ble, and were supported with the most over- 
whelming eloquence. That Mackintosh 
ventured to assail them in his “ Vindicie 
Gullice” was a proof of no ordinary daring; 
that he was in a great measure successful 
was a proof of no ordinary talent. .* ity 
the nw of those who, in conscquen 
sought his acquaintance was the present 
“ir James Scarlett, who introduced him to 
a debating soci ‘ty, 0 if which Perceval, after- 
wards the minis ter, was a member. Tox 
quoted the | Fiadlicias in Parliament, and if, 
as has been said, Mackintosh was in early 
life a reporter to the public papers, he may 
have enjoyed the pleasure of noting down 
his eulogies. The young lawyer was now 
regarded asa“ public man. He ventured 
to deliver, at Lincoln’s Inn, a 

Lectures on * The 
Nations,” and Pitt was present at the intro- 
ductory discourse, The course was through 
d by the most brilliant audiences, 
and received with the most fi uterine appro- 
bation; b ail that “ introductory discourse ”’ 
has alone been printed, and reprinted again 
and again. It raised the fame of Mackin- 
tosh, who, though, like Brougham, he never 
enjoyed such extensive practice as a lawyer 
as men far his inferior in abilities and repu- 
tation, was thenceforth regarded as, of all 
the men of his time, the best acquainted 


mber 


out attende 


Nis 
with the general history and the whole ex- 
tent of law. 

In these lectures, 
whose zeal 


howeve , Mackintos h, 
a revolutionist had become 


somewhat cooled by further acquaintance 
with the subject, used some expressions 
whi h were highly ‘ distasteful to his asso- 
ciates, by some of whom € » was denounced 
as an ‘apostate’ and a “renegade.” In 
company with Dr. Parr, aes voung lawyer 


one day expressed a detestation’ of 
the princ iple s of O*¢ uigley, the Catholic 
priest, who was executed for high treason ; 
observing, that he could hardly conecive a 
character more hateful.  “ oil replied the 
anxious for an oppor lity of venth 1v 
his wrath, “ he was a priest, he might have 


strong 


doctor, 


been a lawyer; he was an Irishman, he 
might have been a Scotchman; he was a 
traitor, he might have been an apostate. 


This was pomted, but it was 
lived to ree 
the short peace of Amiens, 
intosh found an opportunity of at once de- 
tending the persecuted, and spreading his 
reputation throughout Europe. The prose- 
cution of Peltier by the English government, 


usjust; and 
OniZe Ss Layustice. 
. 


af ; 
Mfack- 


the doctor 


i> . 
Peilrill 


at the instance of Napoleon, attracted the 
atiention, not only of England, but of the 
continent. Mackintos h, it 1s said, solicited 


the task of di ‘fending the accused. At all 


’ 


}, and his 


events he was engage peech on 

this oeceasion is one of the proucest moiu- 

ments of his talents. renee, however, 

complained that his advocat was more 
: 


intent on displaying his ¢ loqt uence than on 
protecting his client. It is certain, 


course of 
Law of Nature and of 


extinct, 





that | ‘Th! 





while the 


orator shone, the prisoner was 
found guilty. But Buonaparte found the 


spoken “ libel” pronounced against him at 
the bar, far more effective than the written 
libel he had prosecuted. It was universally 
spread, and universally read,—and wherever 
it was read it could not fail to be admired. 
The conclusion is worthy of the very highest 
name in eloquence. “In the court where 
we are now met,” said Mackintosh, ‘‘Crom- 
well twice sent a safirist on his tyranny to 
be convicted and punished as a libeller; 


and in this court, almost in sight of the 
scaffold streaming in the blood of his 


sovereign, within hearing of the clash of his 
bayonets which drove out Parliaments with 
contumely, two successive juries rescued 
the intrepid satirist from his fangs, and 
sent out with defeat and disgrace the usurp- 
ers attorney-general from what he had the 
sabi eee to call Ais court. Even then, 
gentlemen, when all law and liberty were 
trampled under the fect of a military ban- 
dittii—when those great crimes were per- 
petrated on a high plan, and with a high 
hand against those who were the objects 
of public veneration, which more than any 
thing else upon earth overwhelm the minds 
of men, break their spirits, and confound 
the moral sentiments, obliterate the distine- 
tions between right and wrong in the under- 
standing, and teach the multitude to fecl 
no longer any reverence for that justice 
which they thus see triumphantly dy: iwoed 
at the chariot wheels of a tyrant,—even 
then, when this unhappy country, triumphant 
indeed abroad, but enslaved at home, had 


no prospect but that of a long succession of 


slauch iter to a 
when all secmed 
Knelish 


tyrants, wading through 
throne,—even then, I say, 
lost, the unconquerable Spirit of | 
liberty survived in the hearts of English 
jurors. ‘That spirit is, I trust in God, not 
and if any modern tyrant were, in 
the drunkenness of his insolence, to hope to 
awe an Enelish jury, I trust and believe that 


they w ould tell him—‘ Our ancestors braved 
the bayonets of Cromwell, we bid defiance 
to yours.’ ( conte mpst Catiline gladios, non 
pei tim scam tuos,”’ 

Shortly after this splendid Sp ech, and, it 


Sir 


ce oe ! 
appomted to tiie ¢ 


is said, in consequence of if, James 


Macki 


intosh was 


yee of a 


judve in India, (ecorder of Bombay,) and 
to that part of the empire he accordingly 
removed for the space of sev ral years. ‘To 
Sir Willam Jones a similar situation wa 
the verv one most congenmtal to his taste and 
pursuits, but Sir James Ma kintosh was no 


student of Sanserit and Persian, and though 


it Ww: reported that in Prada iploved 
his leisure tinie in the composition of a 
History of En; eland, from the Revolution of 
1688, which hi intended to super de that 
of Smollett as a continuation of Hlume:s, 
he considered the time he spent there as 
lost to his lit rary life. In May, 1612, 
twenty vears azo to 2 month, —he returned 
to England and literary society again. 

Tue professorship of moral plilosophy, u 
the University of Edinburgh, now held Ie 
the poet Wilson, was, on his return, offered 


4 


to Sir James's acceptance, and declined. 


he afterwards recretted, fer the parlia- 
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mentary career which he immediately after- 
wards commenced, did not prove so satis- 
factory as both himself and his friends had 
anticipated. His eloquence was, in the 
House of Commons, considered to savour 
too much of the lecture room—but, as a 
compensation for this, he carried the philo- 
sophy of the lecture room into the House of 
Commons. In conjunction with Romilly, 
he laboured with more energy and ability 
than success, for the lnprovement of the 
criminal law, and the future historian will 
transfer to the brows of these two illustrious 
men no small share of the laurels which 
those who succeeded them have too easily 
arned by merely adopting their principles, 
without professing any great respect for 
their persons. Sir dames, however, lived to 
see his friends in power, and some of the 
measures he had long so eloquently advo- 
cated, in a fair way “ being called into ac- 
tion. He lived to see Catholic emane ipation 
carried by his political adversaries, and the 
Reform Bill brought forward by his political 
friends. ‘These measures he had long advo- 
cated with the full force of his abilities, and 
he might almost be expected, at their pro- 
duction, to join ina * Nune dimittis.” 

In his early life, Sir James was a contri- 
butor to The Monthly Review, which then, 
with the Critical, occupied nearly the same 
place in the Hterary world as the modern 
Kdinburgh and Quarterly. In that periodi- 
cal he reviewed Burke's “Thoughts on a 


Regicide Peace,’ and the “ Miscellaneous 
Works” of Gibbon. More recently he was 


one of the great supporters of The Edinburgh 
Review, and in the selections which are 
about to appear from that celebrated peri- 
ocical, precise extent of his contribu- 
tions will perhaps be indicated. 

In conversation, Sir James Mackintosh 
was captivating, though to the last he still 
retained something of the Scottish accent. 
In personal appearance he was plain, 
of the middle stature. ‘There are numerous 
portraits of him = in’ existence —- amongst 
rs, ONC of considerable merit in “'The 
Anecdotes.” U 


the 


and 
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CUVIER, We. 
excited af 
‘dissection of Ca- 
*, the prime minister 
naturalist. Much surprise has 
been e presse dat the extraordin: ury thick- 
ness of Periers skull, r will be recollected 
that on the dissection of Professor Porson, 
that distingul shed scholar was also found to 
exhibit, in a remarkable degree, this reputed 
proot of obtuseness of intellect. On the other 
hand ib ts stated, that the brains of Cuvier 
have been ascertained to weigh no less than 
3lbs. 133 OZs about a pownd Wi ierlit more 
than is the case with ordinary men. 

The funeral of Cuvter took place on the 


Somer attention has lately been 
Paris by the report of th 
simi Perier and Cuvis 
and the great 


17th, when a funeral oration was pro- 
WowuUce dl over him by Mi. Ari ro, thy -Vyoyagver 
yound the world. Serullas, the well-known 
member of the French Institute, who in- 
vestigat: a the pr perties of Crome, and who 
was recently conducting researches into the 
nature of chlorine, was present at the fune- 
ral. Immediately on his return home he 
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was seized with illness, and is since dead. 
The Institute has thus, by the funeral of one, 
lost another of its most distinguished mem- 
bers. H. 


Ly 
LITHRARY CHAT. 


NOBLE AUTHORS OF THE PRESENT Day. 
(Concluded. ) 


The Earl of Mulgrave,—Ex-Lord Nor- 
manby, is one of the most distinguished 
noble authors of the day. ‘ Matilda,’ his 
first novel, was no great things, although it 
of course attracted some attention; ‘“ Yes 
and No,” was better; but we are afraid, 
from what we have seen of “ The Contrast,”’ 
that it is a falling-off. His lordship seems 
destined to strange vicissitudes,— some 
months ago he was giving private theatricals 
(himself the Garrick of the scene,) at Flo- 
rence, to an audience of fashionables; and 
in another month or two, he will be keeping 
order among the naked negroes of Jamaica! 
Lord Dillon, who is resident in Italy, has 
produced a sort of biographical novel, called, 
“The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 
Maltravers,” and a poem, with the strange 
title of ‘ Eccelius da Romano,” surnamed, 
“The Tyrant of Padua.”” What could be 
more tradesman-like than this? except, in- 
deed, the poem which Lady Charlotte Bury, 
the authoress of “ Flirtation,”” and editress 
of “A Marriage in High Life,” and “The 
Separation ; ’’—has upon the stocks, “ Some 
Account of the three great Sanctuaries of 
Italy.’ The Lord Chancellor is by far the 
most eminent scientific character of the up- 
per house; but we hardly know whether his 
‘Considerations on Colonial Policy,” now 
some score of years old—his contributions 
to the philosophical transactions, or his 
celebrated ‘ Discourse on the Objects, Plea- 
sures, and Advantages of Science,” are to 
be regarded as the productions of a peer, in- 
asmuch as they were all written while their 
author was a commoner. We are, how- 
ever, in no such doubt respecting Lord 
Aberdeen’s ‘ Essay on Grecian Architec- 
ture; but we doubt whether we ought to 
admit Lord Grenville into our siti, 
on the strength of his pamphlet on the 
Sinking Fund—perhaps if we should, there 
might be a few more peers entitled to ad- 
mission on a similar account. A Lord Va- 
lentia published his ‘ Travels,” several 
years ago; but we do not know whether or 
not it was the present possessor of that title. 
Among the lately deceased author-noble- 
men, besides the ever-to-be-remembered 
Byron, we may note Lord Thurlow, whose 
poems are pretty well known: Lord Bles- 
sington, who wrote ‘“ De Vavasom,” a ro- 
mance: (Lady Blessington, too, published 
a clever volume of sketches, called, “‘ Phan- 
tasmagoria;’’) Lords Redesdale and Col- 
chester, who made public their letters on the 
catholic question; and some others. ‘The 








present Lord Henley, also published a le- 
gal work before his accession to the title; 
and sent forth a life of his ancestor, Lord 
Chancellor Northington, a few months ago. 
And with these, we believe, we may close 
our list of “noble lords,”’ who have written 


books of any “ mark or likelihood.” 








SCIENCE AND ART. 


PATENT BREAD MANUFACTURE. 

A Patent has recently been taken out by 
Mr. Cawderoy, of Hoxton, for a new me- 
chanical process of making bread and bis- 
cuits. This patentee has devoted his atten- 
tion to every part of the process of bread 
manufacture; he commences the operation 
by causing the flour to pass through a sieve, 
by means of a cylindrical brush, in very mi- 
nute quantities, and with much uniformity. 
From this sieve, the flour descends into a 
mixing vessel, with an inclined bottom. 
The liquid to be mixed with the flour, to 
constitute the sponge, is admitted from a 
reservoir through a pipe near the bottom of 
the mixing vessel, and the quantity ad- 
mitted during the process is adjusted to the 
quantity of flour passed through the sieve, 
by means of a stop-cock. On the inclined 
bottom of this vessel, a series of vertical 
rods, constituting a kind of rake, is made by 
means of a crank, to move forwards and 
backwards on tlie inclined bottom, in a di- 
rection at right angles to the inclination; 
and the apparatus is so arranged, that the 
quantity of inclination may be varied at 
pleasure, to suit different qualities of the 
bread intended, or of the materials employed 
in its manufacture. The greater the incli- 
nation, of course the quicker will the mix- 
ture pass off from the rake into the second 
mixing vessel, placed a little lower than 
the first, to receive it. ‘This vessel, which 
has its bottom horizontal, is likewise fur- 
nished with a traversing rake, to mix the 
ingredients still more intimately. The 
sponge is afterwards returned into the mix- 
ing vessels, to have an additional supply of 
materials to complete the dough, the usual 
time being allowed for it to rise and fall, to 
prepare it for separation into loaves, and 
the operation of baking. The dough is 
next transferred to a pressing vessel, through 
an aperture, at the bottom of which it is 
forced, by means of a piston, into a long 
trough, where it is separated into loaves, 
by means of a frame furnished with projec- 
tions of the size of the intended loaves. 
The frame descends till the dividing parti- 
tions cut half through the dough in the 
trough. The dough is then turned by 
means of the trough frame, in which it is 
held swinging on two pivots, and the divid- 
ing frame is brought down again to com- 
plete the separation of the loaves. The 
loaves are then conveyed into an oven on a 
stage mounted on rollers, and furnished 
with an endless band of cloth, or other 
suitable material, by the motion of which 
they are delivered in succession from the 
stage upon the oven floor; and when the 
baking is completed, this stage, with its 
endless band, is forced into the oven under 
the loaves, and brings them all out at one 
time. And thus will be obtained a much 
greater uniformity of baking, than can be 
effected by the usual method of filling and 
emptying the oven.— Register of Arts. 





NEW TIDE SEMAPHORE. 
The gold Isis medal of the society of arts, 
was recently presented to the Rev. Griffin 
Stonestreet, of Haltin, near Hastings, for a 
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new tide semaphore. At most ports which 
cannot be entcred at low water, a flag in 
some conspicuous station is hoisted when 
the tide has risen so as to afford on the bar 
or in the harbour. «'' t or ten feet of water, 
as the case rns. |). ol is kept displayed 
till, by the fali vi the t.'., the water is de- 
duced to the same depth that it was when 
the flag was first hoisted. A flag in these 
circumstances indicates when a vessel of 
the minimum draft of water may safely en- 
ter the harbour; but as it shows neither the 
actual depth of water at any particular 
time, nor whether the tide is rising or fall- 
ing, it may well happen, that a vessel mak- 
ing for the harbour just before the flag is 
lowered may get aground, or, from fear of 
such an accident, may not choose to stand 
for the harbour, though the actual depth of 
the water may be such as to make it quite 
safe. The object of Mr. Stonestreet has 
been to substitute for this vague, and some- 
times deceptive indication, a method which 
shows, not only the depth of water in feet 
at any particular time, but also whether the 
tide is falling or rising. 
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SY LL COT TT 
RANDOM READINGS, Kc. 


THE GAMESTER IN PARIS. 
Vavasor Kendal was an expert player. 
Like other frigid egotists, his head and heart 
were always at leisure; and his successes 
had been the means, on more than one 
occasion, of extending his means of dis- 
graceful enjoyment. At last, however, his 
career lay on the verge of a precipice ; for, 
playing at a stake beyond the limit of his 
fortune, a single faltering step might at any 
hour precipitate him into an abyss of shame 
and ruin. Amelia was often tempted to 
doubt whether she had more cause to dread 
that intoxication of triumph which induced 
him to still further excesses, or the reverses 
tending to aggravate the violence of temper 
to which she was an habitual victim. The 
fluctuating fortunes of the gamester,—his 
losses or gains,—were equally a source of 
suffering to herself. But the carnival was 
drawing to a close; she soon began ardently 
to wish that his sister might grow weary of 
the increasing dulness of the French capi- 
tal, and migrate, among other swallows of 
the season, in search of new pleasures. 
Long had she been in expectation of an 
announcement to this effect, when one 
night,—a cold cheerless night in March,— 
Vavasor exceeded even his ordinary period 
of absence. The habitually dissolute of 
Paris rarely keep late hours. Vice does not 
form with them, as with the English roué, an 
oceasional excess, but is consistent and re- 
gular in its habits. Captain Kendal usually 
returned home between two and three; and 
Amelia was accustomed to sit up, and by 
her own services lighten the labours of their 
scanty establishment. It was she, the in- 
valid, who was careful to keep up light and 
fire for the tyrant of the domestic hearth. 
But on this occasion two o’clock came,— 
three, four, five o’clock,—and no Vavasor. 
Hour after hour she listened to the chime 
of the gaudy time-piece decorating their 
shabby apartment; and while the night ad- 
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vanced, in all its chilly, lonely, comfortless 
protraction, shivered as she added new logs 
to the dying embers, and as she hoped or 
despaired of his return, alternately replaced 
the veilleuse by candles, the candles by a 
veilleuse. She had already assumed her 
night apparel : and after wandering like an 
unquiet spirit from her own apartment to 
the sitting room and back again, a thousand, 
thousand times,—after reclining her ex- 
hausted frame and throbbing head against 
the door of the ante-room, in the trust of 
catching the sound of his well-known step 
upon the stairs, she threw herself down on 
the sofa for a moment’s respite. But in a 
few minutes she started up again. Surely 
that was his voice, which reached her from 
some passenger in the street below,—some 
passenger humming an air from the new 
opera, according to Vavasor’s custom, when 
returning flushed with the excitement of 
success? Again and hurriedly did she pre- 
are for his reception,—again place his 
chair by the fire, his slippers beside it; and 
stand with a beating heart and suspended 
breath, to await the entrance of the truant. 
But, no! it was not him. The wanderer 
had hastened onwards to some happier 
home. The street was quiet again. She 
would take a book and strive to beguile the 
tediousness of suspense. 

Dreary indeed is that hour of the twenty- 
four which may be said to afford the true 
division between night and day; when even 
the latest watcher has retired to rest, while 
the earliest artisans scarcely yet rouse them- 
selves for the renewal of their struggle with 
existence,—when even the studious, the 
sorrowing, and the dissipated close their 
overwearied eyes,—and when those who 
‘‘do lack, and suffer hunger,” enjoy that 
Heaven-vouchsafed stupor affording the 
only interim to their consciousness of want 
and wo. ‘The winds whistle more shr illy in 
the stillness of that lonely hour. Man and 
beast are in their lair, and unearthly things 
alone seem stirring; the good genius glides 
with a holy and hallowing influence through 
the tranquil dw elling of virtue ;_ the demon 
erins and gibbers in the deserted but reeking 
chambers of the vicious. Even sorrow has 
phantoms of its own; and when Amelia 
found herself a lonely watcher in the still- 
ness of night, the kind voice of old Allanby— 
the voice that was wont of yore to bid her 
speak her bosom’s wish that it might be 
eranted—often seemed creeping into the 
the inmost cell of her ear. She could fancy 
him close beside her—taunting her—touch- 
ing her—till, starting from her seat, she 
strove to shake off the hideous delusion. 
Sometimes the soft cordial tones of her 
mother—her mother, who was in the grave— 
seemed again dispensing those lessons of 
virtue of which her own life had afforded so 
pure an example; sometimes the playful 
caresses of her boys seemed to grow warm 
upon her lips— around her neck. Yes! she 
could hear them, see them: little Ch: ce 
who, in his verv babyhood, had been accus- 
tomed to uplift his tiny arm in champion- 
ship of his own dear ‘mother ; Digby, the 
soft, tender, loving infant, whose eve ry look 
was a smile, whose every action an endear- 





ment! And now they appeared to pass 
before her as strangers ; changed—matured 
—enlightened ; without one word of fond- 
ness—one gesture of recognition ! 

From such meditations, how horrible to 
start up amid the dreariness of night, nor 
find a human heart unto which to appeal for 
comfort,—a human voice from which to 
cleim reply in annihilation of the spell that 
transfixed her mind! The cold cheerless 
room, the flickering light, the desolation 
that was around her, struck more heavily 
than ever on her heart. “Oh! that this 
were an omen!” she cried, with clasping 
hands, as she listened to the howling of the 
wind upon the lofty staircase leading to 
their remote apartments. Drawing closer 
over her bosom the wrapper by which she 
attempted to exclude the piercing night-air, 
Amelia smiled at the thought of the chilli- 
ness of the grave—of the grave, where the 
heart beats not, and the fixed classy eye is 
incapable of tears. 

“T shall lie among the multitudes of a 
strange country,” faltered she; “ there will 
be no one to point out with oflicious finger 
to my sons the dishonoured resting-place of 
their mother, —their divorced mother !— 
Vavasor will be freed from his bondage,— 
free to choose anew, and commence a more 
auspicious career. But for me he might 
have been a different being. It is IT who 
have hardened his heart and seared his 
mind. And oh! may Heaven in its mercy 
touch them,—that he may deal gently with 
me during the last short remnant of our 
union!” 

A harsh sound interrupted her contem- 
plations; the grating of his key in the outer 
door,—of his step in the ante-room. Me- 
chanically she rose, and advanced to meet 
the truant who had kept her watching,— 
who had so offen kept her watching,—so 
often been forgiven. A momentary glimpse 
of his countenance convinced her that he 
was in no mood even to wish for indulgence. 
His brow was black,—his eyes red and glar- 
ing. After a terrified pause, she tendered 
him her assistance to unclasp his cloak ; but 
with a deadly execration he rejected the 
offer. 

“ Are the servants up,”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“So much the better! I 
before they are on the move.” 

a Off, Vasavor !—for the love of Ilea- 
ven—’’ 


* Be still! 


said he sullenly. 


Do not harass me with your 
nonsense. I was a fool to come here at 
all; only it may be necessary for you to 
know explicitly to what you may trust for 
the future.’ 

Amelia sank stupified in a chair. 

“Tn one word, | am a ruined man. ‘To- 
night’s losses have made me as hopeless as 
I ought to have been long ago. I have 
lost-—but no matter !—I know I played like 
a fool. What is to be expected from a 
miserable dog like me, who has thrown 
away his prospects, and is harassed with all 
sorts of cares and annoyances? No matter! 
To-morrow the thing will be blown; and 
before my creditors get wind of the busi- 
ness I shall be half w ay to Brussels.” 


must be off 
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* To Brussels?” faltered Amelia. 

“Of course it is out of the question 
hampering myself with companions of any 
kind at such a moment. Besides, my sister 
has only afforded me the means of getting 
out of the scrape, on condition that you 
return to England to your family. I have 
no longer the power of maintaining you; 
but if you are inclined to co-operate in the 
only plan that can save us both from starv- 
ing, Sophia will secure you an allowance of 
fifty or sixty pounds a year.” 

Amelia was silent. 

“ If not you must take your chance ; for 
I can do nothing further for you. Tor 
Heaven’s sake don’t treat us with a scene; 
for I have only a few minutes to pack up 
my property! The fiacre is waiting ; there 
is not a moment to lose. Well, Amelia! 
what do you say ?—I want an answer. Do 
you or do you not choose to go to England?” 

Amelia made an affirmative movement ; 
she could not utter a syllable ; and Vavasor 
instantly passed into his own room to make 
his preparations for immediate flight. She 
never knew in what manner he took his last 
leave of her. When the servants proceeded 
to their occupations on the following morn- 
ing, they found her insensible on the ground; 
but when restored to consciousness, the con- 
tinued absence of her husband and a note 
of five hundred franes which he had depo- 
sited in her work-box for the purpose of 
enabling her to quit Paris, served to prove 
that the dreadful impression on her mind 
was not a mere delusion of the night. 
Alas! she was soon compelled to admit that 
she had looked upon him for the last time. 

‘ The Divorcee,’ ” Fair of May Fair. 


—— EE 


AN INDIAN TYRANT. 
Jenanorre began his reign with a crime, 
to which he was impelled by an unhappy 
combination of circumstances. A young 
lady, born in the Desert, of poor though 
noble Tartar parents, was brought to Delhi, 
where she grew up, and was considered the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman in 
India. She received the title of Mbher-ul- 
Nissa, or the Sun of Women, but was after- 
wards called Noor Jehan, and sometimes 
Noor Mehal. Jehangire, before mounting 
the throne, saw and was dazzled with her 
charms; the passion was mutual, but she 
had been betrothed to Shere Afkun, a 
Turkoman noble of distinguished merit, and 
a tie was thus formed, which, according to 
Indian ideas, was indissoluble. Akbar 
honourably, though perhaps not wisely, 
insisted that his son’s passion should not 
interfere to prevent the completion of the 
union. But Jehangire no sooner became 
the ruler of India, than he saw the means 
of gratifying his guilty inclination. Shere 
Afkun, however, was so brave and so popu- 
lar that the emperor durst not openly put 
him to death, but found it necessary to have 
recourse to the meanest stratagems. He 
contrived to involve him in combats with 
an elephant and a tiger, under such circum- 
stances as seemed to insure his fate; but 
Shere, in both instances, extricated himself 
by exertions of almost preternatural strength. 
At length a nobleman, whose name was 
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Bengal on the base condition of ridding the 
emperor of this hated rival. Yet forty 


assassins employed for this purpose were’! > 


beaten off, and it was necessary to make 
the attack with a little army. Even then 
Shere performed prodigies of valour, slew 
Kuttub himself, his worthless enemy, as he 
sat on an elephant, together with several of 
his principal lords, and was overpowered 
only by clouds of darts. The fair but am- 
bitious object of this execrable policy sub- 
mitted meekly to her fate; but Jehangire, 
to whose temper crime so atrocious seems 
not to have been congenial, was struck with 
such horror, that for four years he refused 
to see her, and she lived neglected in a 
corner of the palace. At length she con- 
trived to rekindle his passion, and became 
his favourite queen.—- British India. 








MUSIC. 

THE KING'S THEATRE. 
Rossint’s Cenerentola has been brought out 
for the debut of the new singer, Tamburini, 
who, as well as the opera, has been highly 
successful. Ile is a handsome young man, 
and looked much more like “ the true prince” 
than the ridiculous servant who is made to 
assume his character.—Were the Ceneren- 
tola worth any thing as a drama, we should 
have been annoyed by Tamburini’s defective 
personation of Dandini; but, provided the 
music is well sung, it matters little how such 
pieces are acted. ‘The concocter of the h- 
bretto has shown an exquisite originality 
of discretion in excluding from the fairy 

tale of Cinderella the whole of its fatry ma- 
chinery, which is the delight of every boy 
and girl in Europe, and of which the pleas- 
ing impression is not effaced by the staid 
rationality of our maturer years. Without 
the kind fairy, and her magie gifts of pump- 
kin equipage and rat and mice attendants, 
without the ball and the glass slipper, what 
becomes of the story of Cinderella?) We 
can easily conceive some solemn Italian pe- 
dant, belonging to that class whom the witty 
Stendhal so amusingly describes as the ma- 
nufacturers of operas, presenting to Rossini 
such a production as this, but we cannot 
comprehend why Rossini (who did not treat 
those dramatic hacks with much ceremony) 
did not fling it in his face. At any rate, he 
evidently did not think it worth while to take 
much pi ains with it; for the music, pretty as 
it is in some places, is about the slightest 
that he has ever written. The duct between 
the Cenerentola and the prince wiien they 
first meet, is sweet and tender, particularly 
where she tells him in very touching ac- 
cents, of her father’s cruelty and her forlorn 
condition. ‘There are two or three snatches 
of good comedy ;-—as where Dandini pays his 
respects on being introduced to the fine lady 
sisters, and compliments them on their 
likeness to their papa; and Sy. 
where the same wicked wag coolly conf SSC: 

to the old gentleman that his assumed nobi- 
lity was all a hoax. It must be allow ed, LOO, 





that there is a good deal of Rossini’s grace 
ful melody scattered over the whole piece— 
but these good things are so diluted with 
mere remplissage, unmeaning noise from the 





stage, that it is only the Aubitués of the Ita- 
lian opera—those, namely, who, caring 
‘ing for fable or incident, are content to 
listen while the music.is good, and to chat 
or doze when it is insipid—can take plea- 
sure init. When we see the Cenerentola, 
and its kindred productions of the Italian 
school, we always endeavour to think and 
act like this class of the audie nee, and thus 
enable ourselves to enjoy what is good, 
without caring about the rest. How diffe- 
rently do we feel, when under the thri!ling 
influence of Hieethor en and Mad. Schroeder! 
After all, however, there is much pleasure 
to be deriv oa from the Cenerentola when it 
exhibits the combined powers of Cinti, Don- 
zelli, Tamburini, and Galli. Cinti is alto- 
gether exquisite. Nothing can exceed the 
sweetness, purity, and flexibility of her 


voice. She executes the most extreme 
difticulties with as little effort as the sim- 


plest passages. In her singing all is smooth 
and graceful; she never strains her voice, 
or distorts her features ; and her embellish- 
ments, instead of being unmeaning rou- 
lades, are, in general, original and beauti- 
fully constructed music:] passages, which 
exhibit her invention, taste, and knowledge 
as strikingly as her powers of execution. 
Tamburini’s voice is a barytone, which he 
uses with as much facility, in indulging lis 
exuberant fancy, as if it were atenor. He 
is an admirable singer; but we suspect his 
powers require to be dev eloped in a serious 
part, and a higher style of music than this 
opera affords. With Donzelli the public is 
well acquainted. We never heard him in 
finer voice than he appeared to be in those 
passages, (though they occurred too seldom,) 
which afforded room for its display. ‘The 
opera was extremely well received, on both 
nights of its performance, by a house fully 
and fashionably attended. ‘The encores, 
by-the-bye, were unmercifully abundant, at 
least as far as regards the performers. Not 
less than three or four of the principal 
scenas were called for over again, the finale 
itself included, on ‘Tuesday evening. 

For the ballet department we have been 
chiefly entertained by snatehes from well- 
known favourite pieces, for the mere intro- 
duction of pas by our inimitable Brugnoli 
and charming Heéberlé. The latter intro- 
duced another new pus on Tuesdey; buat 
we cannot believe that she is for tunate in 
her selection, or rather tin what is selected 
for her. We calculate that her pe culiar 
powers are only to be displayed in her own 
peculiar ways, and there was only one happy 
opportunity in the composition of Tuesday 
evening, which she hit off with a grace be- 
yend compare, calling for an unanimous 
encore 

Robert le Diatle is expected io appear on 
Wednesday next. We are sorry to hear 
that, being in French, the manager cannot 
obtain a license for its production on aregu- 
lar Jtalian night, which, as the French 
colMmpany can stay but for a Vi 7 San d 
tine, must be a source of di AP} ointine LO 


many of the subseribers, and of considera- 
ble pecuniary disadvantage to the establish- 
ment. 





CONCERT. 
Tus society held its seventh concert on 
Monday, on which occasion Mr. Weichsel 
led, and Mr. Potter conducted. ‘The per- 
formances commenced with Mozart’s mag- 
nificent and finely-composed Sinfonia, (Ju- 
pilcr,) we have ‘heard no composition of 
Mozart's this season that has given us more 
gratification. Mendelssolin’s concerto (MS.) 
on the pianoforte next followed, performed 
by himself; and never had the lovers of 
pianoforte-playing a higher treat. His in- 
iroduction was not, as is too often the case, 
a concerto in itself; but was short, and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and appropriate. The 
Adagio movement which followed was really 
sublime ; and left nothing to wish for but 
its repetition;—his finale was also very 
brilliant. Great credit is due to Mr. Men- 
delssohn for consulting the effect of the 
accompaniments, which were on the present 
occasion very effective, well played, and ob- 
tained much deserved applause. Weber's 
beautiful overture to Euryanthe closed the 
first act. ‘The second, commenced with 
Haydn's Sinfonia, letter V. Theugh we 
have had the pleasure of hearing this be- 
fore, we did not regret its repetition on the 
present occasion. Nicholson's introduction 
to his Fantasia on the flute was something 
out of his usual style; as a composition, it 
does him much eredit; though with regard 
to the Funtasia itself, we must say we have 
heard better; his variations being by no 
means so brilliant as usual. Winter's over- 
ture to Proserpiia closed the instrumental 
portion of the concert. Haizinger 
the air from Euryanthe with exquisite feeling 
and taste; indeed, we have never heard 
him to greater advantage than on the pre- 
sent occasion, when he was most enthusias- 
tically encored. We would hint our disap- 
pointment at Miss Inverarity Ss execution of 
the scena from Axor and Semira, and as we 
know she can sing better, we content our- 
selves with merely hinting. Signor Pelle- 


gave 


grini sang ‘ Vedro mentre to sospiro,”” trom 
Le Nozze d Ligaro, with creat taste, and 
Haizinger concluded with the air “ Dies 


Bildniss,” from Zauberflote, which he gave 
wiih a delightful » and i aie aiden effect. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 
Fridav.—A Rowland for an Oliver; 
the Doctor; John of Paris. 
Saturday.— (Extra, for the Benefit of Mr. H. Jolin 
stone.) The Man of the World; the Rent Day ; 
Rugantiuo, or the Bravo of Venice. 
COVENT GARDEN 
Friday.—Venice Preserved ; the Tartar Witch. 
Saturday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Monday.—The School for Scandal; the Irish Am- 
bassador. 
Tucsday.—The Uunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Wednesday.—Hamlet; Gretna Green. 
Thursday.—The Hunchback ; Bern to Good Luck. 


Tuere have been two farewell 


the Jew and 


] 
addy SSeS 


since our last notice:—from Mr. Young, 
after the tragedy of Hamlet, ou We dnesdav 
evening, on “his retirement from the bustle 


and 
| previous, 
itre, and 


of public into the bosom of private life ; 
from Mr. Wallack, on the Friday 
at the closing 4 of Drury Lane Thea 
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preparatory to his departure for America} 
the latter in a farce concocted for the occa- 
sion, which proved by far the most amusing 
novelty of the season. 

To speak first of Mr. Young. There is 
no actor whom the could more. ill 
spare, and none whose loss could be more 
de eeply and conspicuously e xpe rienced. Se- 
cond only to Kean, when in his brightest 
days, behold him now voluntarily retiring 
in the full possession of his powers unim- 
paired, whilst on the other hand, the once 
great genius of the drama continues still * to 
fret his hour on the stage,’ a melancholy 
memento, to those who knew him in his high 
and palmy days, of the frailty and shortness 


stage 


of all human creatness. Messrs. C. Kemble 
and Macre ady will now have the wh ole field 
‘y 


of comic and tragic heroes at their disp 
their merits are certainly cons sabe ble, but 
the first was always deficient in genius, and 
the other, with very great and peculiar na- 
tural powers, has been educated ina perni- 
cious school of affectation, and is an incor- 
rigibly bad actor. Myr. Young was hi ippily 
gilte “dl by nature with no mean genius, which 
always ‘inspired him with a very fair and 
orl: cinal econ ‘eption of his part, whilst a 
highly cultivated and elegant taste gave his 
performance a sterling excellence of pro- 
priety which none at present on the stage 
can hope to surpass. His figure, as all our 
readers must know, was admirably adapted 
to the higher walk of tragedy an: dignified 
comedy, his features strongly m: urked, and 
capable of forcible but not very various ex- 
pression, and his voice powerful and well 
modulated, The character of Hamlet was 
that in which, five-and-twenty years ago, he 
made his de but before the H:; aymarket au- 
dience, and though some people may very 
justly conceive that twenty-five years ‘added 
to thirty make up rather a sober age for the 
youthful Dane, yet his selection of the part, 
for the present occasion, was judicious 
enough. Mathews came in to play Polo- 
NiUS also, as he, five-and-twenty years back, 
had done at the debut of his frie nd; and 
Macready volunteered his services in the 
Ghost, which he rendered one of the 
most strikingly sepulchral performances 
we have ever witnessed:—whilst neither 
Mr. Kemble nor his daughter could,) or 
would?) “arrange matters’ as to co- 
operate on this memorable night. We never 
recollect to have seen Mr. Young play with 
more energy and correctness than on the 
present occasion; his dying scene bore a 
doubly mournful impress from its being, 
indeed and in truth, his “last dying speech.” 
His ‘* confession,” or farewell addre ‘ss came 
afterwards, and was delivered with propriety, 


sai 


so 


and an appro} wiate, though m: mly touch of 


emotion. ‘The madbenee, (who were packed 
two upon one in the early part of the even. 
ing, and made a noise in consequence, but 
refused to go out to take back their money 
when it was offered to them,) seemed to 
sympathize with him, and to wish him, with 
all their hearts, and hands and souls, and 
hats and pocket handkerchiefs, that happy 
 otium cum dignitate” his long and credit- 
able services had so richly deserved. ‘The 
address was as follows :— 





| 
| 
1 








** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have often been before 
you with a fluttering heart and a faltering tongue, but 
never till now with a sense of pain and a degree of 
heaviness which almost still the beating of the one 
and impede the utterance of the other [much cheer- 
ing]. I would fain have been spared this task, but it 
might have been construed into disrespect towards 
you; it is the usage, and to that I bow [applause]. I 
very proudly acknowledge the indulgence—the great 
and continued kindness you have shown me for five 
aud twenty years. You first received and encouraged 
my endeavours with a Kemble, a Siddons, a Cooke, 
and an O'Neil, and by their sides I shared your ap- 
plause. In this, the very last hour of my theatrical 
og : still find myself cheered, supported, and upheld 
by ir presence and approbation [great applause). 
Auhooak retirement from the stage and from the ex- 
citement of an ardnous profession has been long my 


fervent wish, yet, believe me, there are feelings and 
associations connected with these walls, and with 
the boards whereon I stand, ond where I have been 


io Often cheered by your smiles and gratitied by your 
applause, which make me despair of finding words 
sufficient to express my gratitude. [cheers.] I throw 
myself upon you to measure the extent of gratitude 
by the kind rule you have always observed when you 
have secured it. I surely say no more than the truth 


when I state, that whatever fame or fortune I may 
have obtained, or whatever worldly ambition I may 
have gratified, Towe it all to von. It has been asked 


of me, why | retire from the stage while I am still in 
possession of all the qualifications I could ever pretend 
to, unimpaire d > Iwill give you my motives, although 
I do not know that you will receive them as reasons ; 
but reason and feeling are not always cater-cousins, 
fapplause.) I feel the excitement and toil ef my pro- 
fession weigh more heavily upon me than former'ty, 
and if my qualifications are unimpaired, so I would 
have them remain. I know that they never were 
worthy of the degree of approbation with which you 
honoured them; but suchas they are, I am unwilling 
to continue before my patrons until I ean offer them 
only tarnished metal. [continued cheering and ap- 
plause.}] Permit me, then, to hope, that on quitting 
this place, I am honourably dismissed into the bosom 
of private life, and that I shall carry with me the 
kindly wishes of all to whom I now respectfully and 
gratefully say—Farewell.” 


After , Mr. Mathews very appropri- 
ately introduced his “ Humours of a Coun- 
try Fair,” and a variety of singing and mu- 
sie, brought us, that is, those who thought 
proper to stay, to yee Green; where 
they totally forg ot all the fine things Mr. 
Young hz id been s: aying, and all their laud- 
able enthusiasm in the droll acting 
Wrench and Miss Kelly. In the early part 
of the evening, we were sorry to aenae 
the most indecent and illiberal conduct of 
knot of noisy fellows in the front of the vit, 


‘ i 


’ . 
tills 


who seemed to have come for the purpose of 


Mr. J. 
in the tragedy. 


Mason, who 
They 


pointedly affronting 
personated Lacrtes ; 
misse ‘ds their te a however, for the 
audience came to the rights of the 
matter, and took it up asa true English au- 


soon 


diecnce generally do; they gave Mr. Mason 
three distinct rounds of encouraging ap- 


plause, wh ich he very gracefully and ¢ grate- 
fully acknowledged, ‘and then had the addi- 
tional pleasur’ of bundling the noisy school- 
boys out of the theatre. 

Now for Mr. Wallack and Drury Lane. 
Whoever had the penning of this farewell 
speech, was indeed a most cruel wag ;—so 
droll a dog in truth, that we “ wish we had 
a better office,” (as our much-respected aunt 
ys, When we stoop to tie her shoe-string,) 
—that at least he had flourished in some one 
or other of the innumerable farees, melo- 
dramas, and spectacles, that have dragged 
their dull career through the past unfortu- 
nate season. He begins very properly with 
the encourageiIng announcement that the 
season was at an end; and then returned 
thanks, in the name of the lessee, for “ the 
share of patronage” which had been ex- 


Sa 


of 


a 


tended to him ;—‘if he had not to boast 
of as brilliant and successful a season as on 
some former occasions; he did not attribute 
it, as many have done, (who? not we, 
surely,) - a want of liberality or lack of 
taste for the drama, on the puri of the public,” ‘ 

(and “ale he did the public but simple Jus- 
tice, the very fact of their no¢ wanting “ taste 
for the drama,”’ has had most melancholy 
proof in the silent eloquence of his empty 
benches !)—* but,” (ah, there’s the rub! ) om 
“but to that peculiar and overwhelming in- 
terest and excitement, which has drawn the 
attention of the publie alike from add places 
of amusement.” (Covent Garden, lately, 
and most of the minors only excepted; 
doubtless Capt. Polhill had the fate of the 


rejected Hunchback peculiarly in his eye at 
this point.) Ile trusts, however, that he 
cannot “be charged with a want of effort 


or per severance under these cireunstances. ” 
(Truly no !—for never did manager so stub- 
bornly and blindly persevere in his foolish 
Ways, against all the w: wning and advice of 
his frtende of the public press, and the un- 
mistakable opinion of the once play-going 
public, as the hundred-and-one managers of 
Drury Lane have done, during the past 
eventful campaign.) It is then promised, 
that shall be the 


every exertion made for 
success of next season, which is very pro- 
per, and we hope shows an. inclination 


towards amendment. Let the manager 
retrace his steps by some twenty or thirty 
years ; ~-reeollect that the pli ay hu- 
man and not a wild-beast exhibition, and 
that plays must be written and read before 
they are acted. Let him dismiss three or 
four (that will about suffice) of the blind, 
lazy, prejudiced (to say no worse) block- 
Me ads, who infest and obstruct the passage 
of merit to his stage,—and think, judge, 
and order for himself. Unless he does this, 
—unless his actors are treated consideratcly, 
fairly, and rationally, as they deserve, and 
authors with the respect and encouragement 
which is due to their talents,——that style of 
proceeding, in facet, which gentlemen have 
aright to expect, and none but a gentleman 
ean understand,—the audience will find 
themselves as strangely disappointed as 
heretofore; and the manager's capital be as 
inevitably squandered away in vexation and 
disappointment. But more of this when 
the close of Covent Garden season shall 
give us a fairer opportunity of surve ying the 
winter scason of the ‘ legitimates. ‘ 

Covent Garden Theatre, we observe, has 
fallen into the hands of M. Laporte, who 
pays a heavy rent, and binds himself to ob- 
serve all the existing engagements of the 
establishment. He proposes, we understand, 
to revive the national drama, and gene rally 
reform our theatrical entertainme nts: let 
him, by all means, industriously devote hin 
self to this great obj ‘et. We could have 
wished that this task had been ac “tage shed 
under British auspices; but, indeed, ho 
Enelishman can be found equal or re: ay to 
undertake it, no mean national prejudice 
hall oppose itself on our part to the laudable 
exertions of any enterprising man, be he 
Frenchman or Dutchman, who will make 
the attempt. 


IS 
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THE LITERARY GUARDIAN, AND 





_ ee 


We observe that that usefulf and much- 
respected actor, Abbott, will take his benefit 
last (2. e. Friday) night—he announces a 
great variety of novelties, and plenty of 
dancing and singing: by the Opera company 
—Héberlé include 


MINORS. 


Cosurc.—A singular performance was 
given at this theatre on Wednesday week ; 
a play and farce in Spanish, for the benefit 
the refugees. Owing chiefly, perhaps, 
to the want of advertising sufficiently, and 
partly, perhaps, to the remote situation of 
the Coburg, from that part of the public at 
least which might be expected to ke an in- 
terest in the Spanish drama, the house was 
very thinly attended, and the unfortunate 
refugees would have gained a considerable 
loss, if the proprietor had strictly enforced 
the agreement. Much of what was received, 
indeed, was money taken at the doors, from 
the accustomed visitors of the Coburg, (for 
to add to the singularity, it was one of the 
regular nights of the season,) who stared in 
astonishment when they found they could 
not understand a word of what was spoken, 
and seemed to think and find any thing but 
amusement in it. The play was La Viuda 
de Padilla, (The Widow of Padilla,) an his- 
torical tragedy, by Martinez de la Rosa, 
produced at Madrid in 1821, when the con- 
stitutional fervour was at its height; and 
the author was a leading member of the 
Cortes. It is consequently stuffed full of 
patriotic allusions, (for which the story pre- 
sents great facilities, ) and, since the return 
of Ferdinand to despotic power, has been 
exiled from Spain along with its author. 
The part of the heroine was sustained by 
Madame St. Leon Cortez, who came from 
the Theatre Frangais, at Paris, expressly 
for the occasion. Madame St. Leon is a 
Frenchwoman by birth, although a long re- 
sidence in Spain has made her an efficient 
representative of a Spanish lady. The rest 
of the performers were all amateurs, and 
their performance of the usual amateur cha- 
racter. After a recitation “in pure Cas- 
tilian,” (the English part of the audience 
would have given worlds for ‘ Bucks have 
at ye all,’ ") the entertainments wound up 
with a “‘saynete,’’ (farce,) called El Recluta 
por Fuerza, (The Recruit Perforce,) which 
produced plenty of laughter in those who 
could comprehend its humour. Altogether, 
we hope, notwithstanding the failure of the 
present attempt, that the idea of Spanish 
performances in London, will not be aban- 
doned: the fate of this scheme argues no- 
thing; for everything was managed as ill 
as it possibly could be. Few of those (and 
they not a few,) who would have been in- 
clined to witness such a representation, 
knew any thing of it until after it had taken 
place; and a more unsuitable theatre could 
not have been selected. Let the refugees 
take the King’s Concert Room, (as their 
brothers in misfortune, the Italians did, a 
year or two back,) and announce a series of 
first-rate plays, in such a manner, that the 
ublic may hear of it, and we doubt not the 
alance would be found on the right side on 
settling accounts. The King’s Theatre 





would then be a perfect Babel :—pieces in 
Italian and German are already performed : 
French is shortly to take its turn, and Span- 
ish would make an agreeable wind-up! 

New Strranp.—On Monday Rayner’s 
season concluded.—It only began at Easter, 
and was not distinguished for any very 
brilliant success ;—of late especially, the 
attendance had been wretchedly thin. The 
recess on this occasion was but short, for on 
Tuesday (the next night!) Mrs. Waylett’s 
season began. Damp Beds, a lively, comic 


burletta, was the only absolute novelty of 


the evening: it is, we suppose, a vamp from 
the French, and forms an agreeable trifle 
enough. Mr. Parry, a gentleman who has 
just joined the company—(we think he was 
at Covent Garden last season)—is the ‘ au- 
thor” of the piece, and moreover, one of the 
most effective actors in it. Mrs. Waylett, 
however, is its chief support as a most vi- 
vacious “ intriguing chambermaid;’ she 
was welcomed by the hearty plaudits of a 
full house. In John of Paris, which followed, 
Miss Dix, from the Queen’ s Theatre, made 
a first appearance here in the Page, with 
good success :—she takes the place of Miss 
Forde. 
Munster, in which Mrs. Waylett was, as 
usual, a “ perfect’’ representative of the 
accomplished heroine: the fair manager, 
however, should warn her trumpeters (of the 
press) not to be quite so broad in their hints 
of her superiority over her rival of be- Wych- 
ing celebrity in point of youthful graces :— 
most stage-misses are quite old enough, and 
common arithmetic will tell us that even a 
comic heroine of some fifteen years standing 
or so, at the least, cannot help being some- 
thing over twenty !—Verbum sat. 

Royat Crarence.—Buckstone still con- 
tinues the chief star, in conjunction with the 
‘¢ lessee ;—in other respects, thel company 
is “as you was.”’ Scribe’s vaudeville, The 
Marriage of Reason, has been imported un- 
der the title of “Suzette ;”’ the chief cha- 
racter being admirably performed by Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam. 
AOR ILE DR I OE cE Is PD SOE OE NOES TE 


MISCELLANEA. 


Napoleon's last Abode. 

As we turned through the lodges, the old 
house appeared at the ‘end of an avenue of 
scrubby and weather-worn trees. It bears 
the exterior of a respectable farm-house, 
but is now fast running to decay. On en- 
tering a dirty court-yard, and quitting our 
horses, we were shown by some idlers into 
a square building, which once contained the 
bed-room, sitting-room, and bath of the 
Empereur des Francois. The partitions 
and floorings are now thrown down and torn 
up; and the apartments occupied for six 
years by the hero before whom kings, em- 
perors, and popes had quailed, are now te- 
nanted by cart-horses! Passing on, with a 
groan, I entered a small chamber, with two 
windows looking towards the north. Be- 
tween these windows are the marks of a 
fixed sofa: on that couch Napoleon died. 
The apartment is now yp by a thresh- 
ing-machine ;— No bad emblem of its 
former tenant!” said a sacrilegious wag. 
Hence we were conducted onwards to a 








We should not forget The Lady of 





large room, which formerly contained a bi!- 
liard-table, and whose front looks out upon 
a little latticed veranda, where the imperial 
peripatetic—I cannot style him philosopher 
—enjoyed the luxury of six paces to and 
fro—his favourite promenade. The white- 
washed walls are scored with names of every 
nation; and the paper of the ceiling has 
been torn off in strips, as holy relics. M: any 
couplets, chiefly French, extolling and la- 
menting the departed hero, adorn or disfi- 
gure, (according to their qualities,) the 
plaster walls. ‘The only lines that I can 
recall to mind—few are worth it—are thie 
following, written over the door, and signed 


‘(ees ##* Officier de la Garde Impériale :’, 


* Du grand Napoléon le nom toujours cité 
Ira de bouche en bouche & la postéritér.”’ 


The writer, doubtless, possessed more spirit 
as a sabreur than as a poet. ‘The emperor's 
once well-kept garden,— 

** And still where many a garden-flower grows wild,”’ 
is now overgrown and choked with weeds. 
At the end of a walk still exists a small 
mound, on which it is said the hero of Lodi, 
Marengo, and Austerlitz, amused himself 
by erecting a mock battery. ‘The little 
chunamed tank, in which he fed some fresh 
water fish, is quite dried up; and the mud 
wall, through a hole in which he reconnoi- 
tered passers-by, is, like the great owner, 

returned to earth!—Capt. Mundy’s Sketches. 

Napoleon’s Tomb. 

About half an acre round the grave is 
railed in. At the gate we were received by 
an old corporal of the St. Helena corps, 
who has the care of the place. ‘The tomb 
itself consists of a square stone, about ten 
feet by seven, surrounded with a plain iron 
railing. Four or five weeping willows, their 
stems leaning towards the grave, hang their 
pensile branches over it. The willows are 
decaying fast, and one of them rests upon 
the sharp spears of the railing, which are 
buried in its trunk—as though it were com- 
mitting suicide for very grief! The foliage 
of the rest is thinned and disfigured by the 
frequent and almost excusable depredations 
of visitors. Fresh cuttings have, however, 
been planted by the governor, who intends, 
moreover, to set cypresses round the outer 
fence. Madame Bertrand’s immortelles 
have proved, alas! mortal. The fine tall 
old corporal who came out from England 
with the ex-emperor, was full of his praises : 
‘“‘ T saw the general often,’’ said the old fel- 
low; “he had an eye in his head like an 
eagle!” He described the visit of the 
French pilgrims to this spot—their Kibla— 
as most affecting. Some are extravagant 
beyond measure in their grief: falling on 
their faces round the railing, (which they 
never enter, as foreigners do,) praying, 
weeping, and even tearing their hair. 
Whilst we were there, my friend of yester- 
day came towards the spot; but when he 
saw our large, and, I fear me, rather unim- 
pressed party, he turned upwards, and dis- 
appeared. After inscribing our names in a 
book—into which also appropriate poetry as 
well as ribald nonsense finds its way—we 
drank to Napoleon’s immortal memory in 
his own favourite spring, and mounting our 
steeds, spurred towards Plantation House. 
Ibid. 
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Panorama of Milan.—Mr. Burford has 
brought another of his clever panoramic 
views before the public, the subject chosen 
being that of the beautiful capital of Austrian 
Italy. We wish we had space to do more 
justice to its merits, but must content our- 
selves with the few remarks,—that the pic- 
ture is admirably and most minutely painted, 
the houses in actual still-life before us; the 
almost cloudless expanse of ethereal sky, de- 
licious; and the details of the Cathedral most 
industriously and carefully given. We think, 
however, that the artist was injudicious to 
select the mid-height for his point of sight ; 
—surely the architect intended his work to 
be seen from below only. 

Ops and Hiron.—A worthy alderman of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, is so great a purist 
that he will never pay a bill that has got a 
fault of orthography in it. One day he re- 
ceived a bill for a pocket of ops (hops ;) the 
learned Priscian sent for the witless wight, 
and giving him a good lecturing, asked if 
he was not ashamed to spell hops in that 
manner. ‘* Why, sir, if you must know the 
truth, we have been obliged to do it ever 
since your brother-in-law took all the h’s to 
spell iron.”’ 

Actual Conversation between an Irish Lady 
and an Trish Servant out of place.—‘* Ah! 
then I’m proud to see yer ladyship; and 
God reward ye and be good to ye, for the 
favour ye’ve shown a poor lone ould cray- 
thur like myself! Sure, what would I do 
but die only for ye?” ‘ Why don’t you 
try to get a place?” “A place is it? Och, 
it’s my feet that’s wore off looking after 
them for places; and the worst o’ them 
wont take up wid me, ’ cause I’m ould and 
Irish, which is a shame—and you, ma'am, 
and many like ye, from the sod, God bless 


ye!” Well, you must only keep up your 

spirits.” ‘* Troth, ma’am, it’s all I have to 
eep. And now there’s two o’ my fro 

ke And t} t y front 


teeth gone; though to be sure they took 
the best time to be off, when I’d nothing for 
"em to do.” —Lit. Gaz. 

Ancient Rune Stones.— A most impor- 
tant use of the ancient runes was_ for 
making inscriptions on rocks and stones, of 
which there are from fourteen to fifteen 
hundred remaining, thirteen hundred of 
which belong to Sweden, and of them, more 
than one-half to the single province of Upp- 
land. In Iceland there are but fourteen. 
Rune-stones have also been found in Ger- 
many, Iingland, and the Isle of Man. In 
the year 1824, a small rune-stone, five 
inches long and one thick, was found on an 
isle of West Greenland, named Kingiktor- 
soak, bearing an inscription dated in the 
year 1135, and thus proving that in the 12th 
century the west coast of Greenland was 
known as far north as it is at the present 
day. ‘These rune-stones, called by the Ice- 
landers, Bantasteinor, were usually raised 
in memory of the dead ; and the inscriptions 
which they bear, like our tomb-stones, tell 
the name of the deceased, and briefly enu- 
merate some of the most remarkable actions 
of his life, his making of roads or bridges, 
his travels, and free-booting, or other expe- 
ditions to Russia, Livonia, Finland, Eng- 
land, Lombardy, Greece, Asia. They were 





not always raised where the body was bu- 
ried, but, like the Grecian cenotaphs, not 
unfrequently stood in honour of those who 
had perished in those distant lands. Thus, 
on a rune-stone of Gothland, it is said of 
the person whose memory it celebrates, 
that he was treacherously slain by the blue 
men, i. e. the Moors. A rune-stone, now 
in the park of Dagenas (in Sweden,) whi- 
ther it was brought from the steeple of the 
church of Saleby, which it had been built 
into, has the following inscription :—*‘ A 
tark Kriusten gardi kubl thaussi eftér Thuru 
kunu sin, su tuttr t Akit mith allum vi barthi 
Tiraka auk kunu:”’ i. e. “ Atark, a Chris- 
tian, raised this monument to Thuru, his 
wife, who died in Accon (Acre,) with all. 
We fought with the Turks, the dear wife 
also.”’—It was in the year 1191 that Acre 
was taken by the Crusaders.— Foreign Quar- 
terly. 


NOTICE. 


LITHOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE 
RON’S LETTER will be given, as announced, with 
No. 38. All who desire to procure this curious and 
interesting document, should give orders without de- 
lay, as the current sale generally exhausts our weekly 
edition, and additional supplies will be printed accord. 
ing to the orders received. 
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Frontispiece illustrative of the Prussian Vase, ex- 
quisitely engraved by Charles Rolls, and a fine Vig- 
nette, by T. 5S. Englehart. 

VOLUME II. of the TALES and NOVELS of 

MARIA EDGEWORTH, being the First Volume of 

ORAL TALES, price 5s. elegantly 
boundin cloth, and lettered. 


London: BALDWIN and Crapocg, and other Pro- 
prietors. 








OF LORD BY- 

















HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
FLOWERS of FABLE, culled from the 


best Writers, and pruned of all objectionable 
Matter. 
Price 5s. 

Published by VizeTELLY, BrRANston, and Co., 
Fleet Street. 

Who have just published New Editions of 

The Young Lady's Book: which possesses 
the hitherto unattempted novelty of concentrating, in 
one volume al! that is interesting, either as an exer- 
cise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete 
repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace 
the sex, and constitute the perfection of the female 
character. 

‘*Twenty years ago,’’ says The Literary Gazette, 
“all the talents in England could not have produced 
ssch a work.’’ 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered 
Crimson Silk, and embellished with upwards of 700 
Engravings. 

The Boy’s Own Book: the most accept- 
able present ever devised for youth, embracing the 
sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the pas- 
times of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of 
science,—copiously detailed in nearly five hundred 
closely-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 Engravings.— Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; 
and 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque Em- 
bosed Morocco, with gilt edges, 


Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


On the Ist of June, was published, to be continued 


Monthly, 
GALLERY of PORTRAITS,— 


No. I. 


Perhaps no species of knowledge has a more direct 
tendency towards true refinement than an acquaint- 
ance with the Fine Arts. The Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, therefore, 
consider themselves as acting strictly within the scope 
of their powers, in publishing a GALLERY of POR- 
TRAITS. They begin with Portraits, because the 
Authentic Likenesses of Great Men are equally inte- 
resting to the Lover of Art, the general Reader, and 
even to those who have but a limited acquaintance 
with past Events or Personages, but who may proba- 
bly be stimulated to read by the sight of the Print 
For such, and to refresh the Memory of others, a 
short Memoir will be given with each Portrait. 


The “Gallery of Portraits’ to be published by the 
Society, although similar in Form, and not inferior in 
Execution, to one or two Series of Portraits now Pub- 
lishing, will be in a great degree different from any 
other, in the Selection of those Illustrious Persons 
whose Likenesses it is thought desirable to make fa- 
miliar to all. 


The Committee have to acknowledge the ready as- 
sistance of many distinguished Personages and Public 
Bodies, in furthering their Plan, by permitting Copies 
to be made, for Engraving, from original Pictures in 
their Possession, Artists of Ability have already fi- 
nished many Copies from the Collections of His Ma- 
jesty, of the King of the French, of the Royal Society, 
of the French Institute, of the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Egremont, Lord Hol- 
land, and Lord Dover. The Execution of the Engrav- 
ings from many of these Pictures has been confided to 
some of the most eminent Engravers of the day, 

Each Number will consist of Three Portraits, with 
accompanying Biographical Memoirs, occupying upon 
an average Twenty-four Pages of Letter-press. The 
Size of the Work will be Super-royal Octavo, correa- 
ponding with the small-paper Copies of Lodge's Por- 
traits. The Price of each Number will be Half-a- 
Crown. No large-paper Copies will be printed. 


London: CHarLes Knicar, 13, Pall-Mall Fast. 
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BY AUCTION, 

BY MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 

Wellington Street, Strand, 

THIS DAY, and Six following Days, (Sunday ex- 
cepted) ; on MONDAY, June 18, and Eight follow. 
ing Days; and on WEDNESDAY, July 4, and 
Eight following Days, Sundays excepted, 

OF THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF 


C OINS and MEDALS, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and COPPER, 


Of the late highly distinguished and well-known 
Collector, 


MARMADUKE TRATTLE, Esq. 
Which may be classed under the following heads :— 


I.—A fine and select Collection of Greek Medals. 

II. A most superb Series of Roman Gold and Silver 
Coins, combining the united Cabinets of Lord North- 
wick and the late Sir Richard Sullivan; as also the 
various acquisitions made by the late Proprietor from 
Public and Private Sales. 


Il1I.—The truly select and choice Series of Roman 
Large, Middle, and Small Brass; in which is in- 
cluded the fine Collection of Large Roman Brass 
formed by the late Philip Neve, Esq., so well known 
for his classical and refined taste. 


IV.—A most choice and unique Collection of Enge 
lish Coins and Medals. The Works of Briot, the Si- 
mons, Rawlins, the Roettiers. The Patterns and 
Proofs of the times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II., are most numerous 
and choice, 


V.—Foreign Coins of every European State, in fine 
preservation. 


VI.—Medals of all Nations, combining the Works 
of the most celebrated Foreign Artists, particularly 
those of Hedlinger, the Hameranis’, St. Urban, Varin, 
Droz, Andrieu, Loos, &c. &c. 


*,* This Collection contains more choice and 
unique Specimens than has ever before been offered 
for Public Sale in this Country. 

To be viewed (with Catalogues only) from Ten till 
Four o’Clock on the Three Days preceding each Sale. 
Catalogues, price Four Shillings, 

May be had of Mr. Parker, Oxford; Mr. Deighton, 
Cambridge ; Mr. Laing, Edinburgh ; Messrs. Hodges, 
and Co., Dublin; Messrs. Robinson and Co., Man- 
chester; and at the placg of Sale, 
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EDWARD LACEY, 76, St. Pauy’s Cuurcu Yarp, Lonpon. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRINTSELLER, STATIONER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN ANNUALS. 





EDWARD LACEY begs the attention of the | 
Public to the annexed List of Annuals, of which he 


has purchased the entire Stock, or a very large quan- 
tity, and offers them complete, and elegantly bound, 
and at the following low prices. Schools and the 
Trade supplied. 

THE WREATH OF FRIENDSHIP, 
Ten fine Pilates, beautifully bound in Maroon em- 
bossed Morocco, gilt, &c. only 5s, 

THE CABINET OF LITERARY GEMS, 
With eleven beautiful Steel Engravings, bound in 
Arabesque plum. coloured Morocco, gilt edges, &c. 5s. 

THE CHRISTIAN FORGET-ME-NOT, 
Handsomely bound in Mulberry watered Silk, gilt 
edges, &c. illustrated with eight Steel Plates, 3s.6d. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL KEEPSAKE, 
With fine Portraits on Steel, bound in green Satin, 
post, gilt, &c.; First Series, only 2s.6d.; Second Se- 
ries, only 2s. 6d. 

LE KEEPSAKE FRANCAIS, 
Most beautifully bound in Maroon Arabesque Mo. 
rocco, gilt, &c. &c. with eighteen splendid Steel En- 
gravings, only 7s. 6d. (published at one guinea.) 


TALISMAN, OR ENGLISH KEEPSAKE, 


Bound in the same beautiful manner, with eighteen | 
splendid Plates, only 9s, 6d. (published at one gui- | 


nea.) 
THE AMULET, 
Neatly bound, gilt, &c. with many fine Plates, for 
1826, 3s. 6d.; for 1827, 43.; for 1828, 4s. 6d. 
THhk IRIS, 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Vale, A. M. 
superb maroon silk, richly watered, gilt edges, &c. 
&c. ; illustrated with eleven exquisite engravings of 
Scripture Subjects, from grand paintings by the old 
Masters, for 1830, 4s. fid. 
The Iris, in the same beautiful style, for 1831, 
4s, 6d. 
THE DRAMATIC ANNUAL, 
Edited by Frederic Reynolds, Esq. Half-bound in 
green Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, &c. &c embel- 
lished with forty fine Cuts, &c. 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW COMIC ANNUAL, 
Full bound in Morocco, gilt edges, «c. with One 
Hundred Cuts, in Cruikshank’s style, only 4s. 6d. 
THE REMEMBRANCER, 
Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Elegantly bound in 
plum coloured Arabesque Morocco, gilt, &c. with 
thirteen beautiful Steel Plates, 6s. 
JUVENILE ANNUALS 
AT ONE SHILLING EACH, 
THE JUVENILE BIJOU, 
Gilt, &c. with Pilates. 
THE JUVENILE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, 
With five Views, neatly bound, gilt, &c. 
AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, 
THE PLEDGE OF AFFECTION, 
With several fine Engravings, neatly bound, gilt 
edges, &c. &e, 
THE JUVENILE OFFERING, 
Neatly bound in green Satin post, gilt, &c. with 
Plates on Steel. 


AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 
THE JUVENILE GLEANER, 
In Buff binding, gilt, &c. with interesting En- 
gravings. 
THE KEEPSAKE FOR THE YOUNG, 
In the same style as the above. 
THE PRESENT, 

A Forget-Me-Not for the Young ; handsomely bound 
in red Satin post, six fine Plates, &c., gilt, &c, 
THE JUVENILE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Bound in green Satin post, illustrated with twelve 
fine Views of Kuropean Scenery. 

THE JUVENILE REMEMBRANCE, 
Handsomely bound in red Satin post, gilt, &c. fine 
Engravings. 

AFFECTION’S OFFERING, 

Neatly bound, gilt, with six Cuts, &c. 





THE LONDON NEW JUVENILE DRAWING. 
BOOK FOR 1x82, 

Containing Two Hundred progressive Lessons, by 

which Learners may teach themselves the Rudiments 

of Drawing, without the aid of a Master. In twelve 


Numbers, at 6d.; or neatly bound, 6s. complete. 


The whole of these will be found the most suitable 
and acceptable Presents for the Young of both sexes, 
and, from their extreme cheapness, are well adapted 
for Christmas, Midsummer, Birth-Day Presents, and 
New Year’s Gifts, and Rewards and Prizes generally. 


Bound in | 


ENGRAVINGS, LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS, 
&c. 

| LACEY’S SELECT VIEWS in GREAT BRITAIN: 

| A Series of interesting Views of the principal Towns, 

Cities, Villas, Castles, Rivers, Bridges, &c. Thirty-two 
| views on a sheet, Eight Sheets, price 9d. each sheet. 
| LACEY’S SELECT VIEWS, SECOND SERIES: 

Of equally interesting subjects, about four times the 
| Size of the above, twelve on a sheet, Eight Sheets, 
| price 9d, each sheet. 

). LACEY having become the entire purchaser of 
the Steel Plates of these popular prints, is enabled to 
| offer, at considerably less than they have hitherto been 
supplied at. 
LACEY'S LITHOGRAPHIC ALBUM: 
| Forty Sheets, imperial 4to. beautifully Drawn on 
| Stone by A. Picken, and others, all well selected sub 
jects, suitable for the Portfolio, Albums, Scrap-Books, 
and other fancy collections, price 6d. a sheet. 
LACEY’S PICTURESQUE ANTIQUITIES, 
| On half a sheet super-royal, Twenty Subjects on each 
| sheet, price only Is. each sheet. 
| Sets of 12 Plates to The Gem, best impressions, 
| only 3s. 6d. the set, on royal 18mo. size. 
Sets of 12 to The Winter's Wreath, 3s. 6d. 
| Ditto, ditto, Juvenile Forget-Me- Not, 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, Amulet, 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, Remembrancer, 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, The Iris, 2s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, French Keepsake, 18 plates, 4s. 6d. 
| Sets of Proofs, on India paper, to various Annuals, 
| only 7s. 6d. a set, mostly published at 24s. 
An extensive variety of One Shilling Books for 
' Children, with many Cuts, by the most approved An- 
_ thors, suitable for Prizes, Birth-Day, and Christmas 
Presents, &c. 
PICTURESQUE BRITISH SCENERY, 
| The whole of the immense Stock of Views belonging 
| to this Work, better known as the BEAUTIES of 
| ENGLAND and WALES, has lately come into the | 
possession of Ek, LAcgy, who offers the Plates at the 
low price of ONE SHILLING FER DOZEN, or Four 
SHILLINGS PER HUNDRED, being less than One 
Halfpenny each, 

*,* Gentlemen illustrating are advised to make an 
early selection. 

The CHART of HEALTH and DOMESTIC ME. 
DICAL GUIDE, New and improved edition, price 
6d. on a large sheet. 

The STRANGER’S GUIDE THROUGH LON. 
DON, useful to all Visitors, with a Map aud Plates, 
price 2s. 9d. 

LACEY’S NEW PROGRESSIVE DRAWING. 
BOOK, in 26 Numbers, at 6d. each, containing 300 
subjects of general interest. 

The OXFORD DRAWING-BOOK, containing 107 
sheets of Lithographic Drawings, with copious in- 
structions, complete, price ]0s. 6d. 

LACEY’S New and Improved MAP of LONDON, 
with upwards of 300 references, price ls. or neatly 
coloured, Is. 6d. 

A very large assortment of Plates from the Annuals, 
the best impressions, 2s., 3s., 4s.6d., and 6s. a dozen, 

BEAUTIES of ENGLAND and WALES, a Series 
of 400 8vo, Views of all the principal Places in Great 
Britain, Is, a-dozen, or 5s. a-hundred, assorted in 
Counties, 

ONE HUNDRED CUTS to the COMIC AN- 
NUAL, beautifully printed on two large sheets, 
price 6d. each sheet. 

LACEY’S SOCIAL SONGSTER, containing many 
hundred new and favourite Songs, with 50 humorous 
Cuts, in Cruikshank’s style, in three neat volumes, 
price Is. each. 

The CITIES of ENGLAND, beautifully engraved, 
Is. each. 

PORTRAITS of Public Characters, on Steel, Id. 
each, or 9d. a-dozen. 

LITHOGRAPHIC SHEETS for TRANSFER.- 
ING, &c. 6d. a sheet. 

A large variety of colored Lithographic Drawings 
for Scrap Books, Albums, Fancy Collections, &c, &c. 
6d., Is., and !s. 6d. each. 


WRITING PAPER AND MISCELLANEOUS 
STATIONERY, 





~ quire, Pream. 
s. d. s. d. 


SEE SE SON po cc ccccesecsonss WOM 6 6 





PO MEU co dccccwcscccoree stsens OF © 8 9 
Superfine hot-pressed ditto ........ 0 8 ll 9 
Loudon supertine ditto ....... 0 10 15 0 
Gilt superfine...... ce. ceeeeeees ooo 910 1 0 
Very best Gilt and Black-edged .... 1 0 Is 0 
Superfine Gilt Note.......0ee0..6. O 6 9 0 
Hot-pressed, plain .....sseeccesees O 5 7 9 
Best thick Outsides _.........+..... 0 6 9 : 
Good Copy oesesecesercsscceeee ere 0 7 }) 0 





Very Superfine ditto .........0.... 0 8 
Very best lined Brief .......25-06. | 4 22 6 
Blue laid Post ; 


Superfine dittO .....ceecesecceeeeee OU 10 lf 0 
Very best thick ditto .............. 1 0 Is 0 
Fine Bank Post...... sedcswcccecosy FD 17 0 


Good Foolscap.,. 
BOMETION GICO. . cece cecccccccesesece 
Very best Hot-pressed ditto ......., 
Supertine Outsides, Foolscap ...... WU 74 JO Y 


Fashionable Satin Post ............ 1 UV 1d 66 
Extra ditto ditto ...ccccee coscceee J 8 ISG 
Note ditto GittO.. cccccsccccccecese. DO G x 6 
Best ‘Vinted Post .......ceeeeeeee » 1 8 Is 6 
is Gs UO osec cscs cosesesee @ FD Il 6 
Small ditto..... CbS ts Sicsdecesseee 9G 8 6 
Best Mourning Paper, with black 

border, three different widths .... 1 6 21 0 


Ruled Music, Note, Ladies’ Curling, and Tissue 

Papers, at very low prices. 
(Crimson, Rose Pink, &c. extra.) 

Day-Books, bound in parchment, ruled, &e, 
3s. Gd., 4s. 6d., and 5s, 6d. each. 

Cash Books, Ledgers, Journals, &c. 

Brown Packing-Vaper, 6d., 9d., and Is. a quire. 

Stout large ditto, Is., Is. Sd., and Is, Gd. a quire. 

Copy and Ciphering Books, very cheap. 

Ruled Memorandum Books of all kinds. 

Wax ofall kinds, 

Fancy Colours, 4s. 6d. per th. 

Wafers, best and common, 2s. 6d. per tb. 

Marking Ink for Linen, Is. 6d. per bottle. 

Best Writing, 54d. per bottle; Finest Red ditto, 
44d. ditto. 

Red and Black Ink Powders, 4d. per packet. 

Ladies’ Pens, in boxes, Is. per box. 

School Pens, Is. 9d. per 100; Good Quills, 2s, Gd. 

Capital Otfce-Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100, 

Pinions, 8d., 10d, and Is. per ditto. 

Slate Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per ditto. 

Do. in Cedar, Is. 3d. per dozen. 

Superior Black-Lead Pencils, 3d. to 1s. 6d, ditto. 

Best Drawing ditto of Seven Shades, 4s. 6d. ditto. 

Brookman and Langdon’s ditto. 

Drawing-Paper, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s, 6d, per quire. 

Finest Bristol and London Boards. 

Pasteboard of all Kinds. 

Embossed Boards for Drawing. 

Indian Rubber, Bottle and Patent. 

Pen-Knives and Money-Bags. 

Card-Cases and Pocket-Books, 6d. each. 

Steel Pens, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. per dozen, 

Schoo! Slates, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

Lacey’s best London editions of One-Shilling Speil- 
ing-Books, &d. each, or 6s. 6d. per dozen, 

Toy-Books and Primers. 

Portfolios, Is., ls. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. each. 

Writing, Music, and other Portfolios, various prices. 

Ivory Reading-Hooks, 3d. each, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 

Do. Folders, 6d., 9d., and Is. each. 

Albums, White, Tinted, & Gilt, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. each, 

Do. elegantly Embossed, 9s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. each. 

SCRAP BOOKS, of best Tinted Paper, beautifully 
bound in embossed Morocco, 9s. 6d. each; half- 
bound, 4s. 9d. each. 

One Hundred sorts of Childrens’ Toy Books, with 
many Coloured Plates, at 8d. and 6d. each. 
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All Orders, of whatever magnitude, whether for 
home trade or exportation, will be executed with the 
utmost promptitude, and on the lowest possible terms. 
Epwarp LAcey takes this opportunity of informing 
his friends in the trade, and the public generally, 
that, owing to his extremely small profits, and having 
reduced his prices, so as to supply every article con- 
siderably under the usual charges, he is compelled 
to have no credit accounts whatever, and can do 
business for ready money only, but so low as cannot 
fail to give universal satisfaction. 

All Orders from the Country to contain a remit- 
tance, or an order for payment in London; and 
E. L. requests that when under 2/, they may be 
postage-free. 

*,* Prints, Books of Prints, Annuals, and Sta- 
tionery Stock, in any quantity, Bought or Ex- 
changed. 

acai “- 

London: Published by WiLtrtAmM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the OrrFICe, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND, 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 160, Strand ; Ww. Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G.Purkess, 61, W ardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Swect. 





